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Out of the 8,000 new books published in the U. S. in 
1948, the American Library Association last month selected 
“Fifty Notable Books of the Year.” Out of the year’s 22 
Beacon Press titles, the Library Association selected one for 


its list of Fifty. The book: The Africa of Albert Schweitzer, 
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written and illustrated by two Beacon Press editors, and the 
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Authorized 
foreign editions are now being produced in Great Britain, 


Holland and Switzerland. Order below, $3.75. 
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A DREAMER’S JOURNEY 


The Autobiography of 
Morris Raphael Cohen 
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“As significant . .. as anyone I have 
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known anything about since Socrates.”— 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter. 
“I do not know a more distinguished 


MORRIS RAPHAEL COHEN 
mind.”—Walter Lippmann. 


“One of the finest philosophical minds in 
America.”—Thurman Arnold. 
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‘First of the Phoenix Series, 
edited by James Luther Adams 


THE DIRECTIVE IN HISTORY 
By Henry N. Wieman 
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Many prophetic voices are telling us « 


f py Henry \olon Wiemun 


hoarsely that our civilization is doomed. 
In 


* this book the author of a dozen major 
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Professor Wieman does not agree. 
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studies in ethics, psychology and religion 
gives his reasons. 
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No. 3 in Beacon Press Studies 
in Freedom and Power 


AMERICAN FREEDOM AND 
CATHOLIC POWER 
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This is a factual presentation of official 
documents and other authoritative ma- 
terial. The manuscript has been check- 
ed and rechecked by a distinguished 
panel of scholars — Catholic, ex-Catholic 
and Protestant—jin the United States 
and overseas. The uniform reaction has been that this book 
will be a major contribution to the preservation of traditional 
American democracy. 
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RECONSTRUCTION IN 
PHILOSOPHY 


By John Dewey 
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Now back in print and brought up to date 
with a new 37-page Introduction, “‘Recon- 
struction as Seen Twenty-Five Years 
Later.” 


$2.75 


March 16 


The Garvin Lectures, presented in the 
Church of Our Father (Unitarian), 
Lancaster 


MAN’S DESTINY IN ETERNITY 
By Nine World Thinkers 


Authors include: Arthur H. Compton, 
Nobel prize winner; Jacques Maritain, 
outstanding Thomist philosopher, recently 
ambassador of France to the Vatican; 
William Ernest Hocking of Harvard; 
F. S. C. Northrop, author of The Meeting 
of East and West; Reinhold Niebuhr, au- 
thor of The Nature and Destiny of Man; 
Maude Royden; Hornell Hart; Charles E. Park; and Dean 
Willard L. Sperry. $2.75 
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No. 4 in Beacon Press Studies in Freedom and Power 
CORNERSTONES of RELIGIOUS 

FREEDOM in AMERICA 
The fundamental documents, court decisions and public state- 


ments: edited, with an Introduction and interpretations, by 
Joseph L. Blau. 
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HEATHENS: Primitive Man and His 
By William Howells. Doubleday. 


When Salem people explain to summer 
‘visitors that the late seventeenth century 
‘witches of the town were never burned but 
only hanged, these apologists are unwittingly 
admitting that the godly lynchers did a poor 
job. Witches should be burned, not hanged. 
_ Any good anthropologist like William 
Howells will tell you (page 83) that dead 
men do tell tales and “the corpse itself may 
even make a move or point out the mur- 
derer,” but (page 159) “when the body has 
been burned the soul cannot delude itself 
that it is any longer human.” 
_ Even if only the bones are left, they may 
be reanimated again sometime if they are 
gathered into a little pile by relatives, bun- 
died in a skin, smeared with red ochre, and 
buried in a pot, as the Indians of Maine and 
Wisconsin knew (page 160), also the Tibet- 
eo and ns pea and the Bronze Age 
Europeans, yes, an erhaps the prophet 
Ezekiel. : AiR % 
When a person has entered the fascinat- 
ing field of comparative religion from the 
adjacent pastures of theology, psychology, or 
history, it is delightful to have a scholarly 
professor, who nevertheless writes like a 
‘competent journalist, step over from another 
nearby field, anthropology, and give you his 
musing and illuminating observations on 
‘religious customs. 
_ Dr. Howells’ amusement at the hoyden 
heathen (the adjective and the noun are 
both derived from an early English word 
meaning the uncouth heath-men) is not 
supercilious, for he laughs as much if 
“not more at the pious folk who consider as 
heathen all tribes who have a religion dif- 
ferent from their own. The very title of the 
book seems a subtle suggestion that the au- 
thor has something to say in defense of the 
non-Christians whom Christians permissibly 
but colloquially call “heathens.” 
__ The professor says two important things 
et the book,—that the pagan is 
probably ge than you are because his 
religion fits him better than yours does you, 
and that you shouldn’t laugh at him and his 
apparently unreasonable antics because you 
probably have a number of superstitions 
y If, meaningless to you, which were 
down to you from primitive pagan 
ancestors who did know hat they meant. 
Sean this, reader, digested from page 2: 
“Primitive religion is not childish and 
_ bestial: it is thoughtful, and good 
medicine. The Wild Man of Borneo 
might as well have paid his own quar- 
_ ter and looked at the rest of us. Your 
chances of being psychotic would be 
_ less in many primitive tribes than right 
ere you are. They long ago put into 
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Don’t laugh at the heathens: 
examine your own prejudices and foibles 


practical religious forms many things 
that your countrymen are trying to 
find for themselves in lectures and 
books on the good society, or on how 
to find happiness or on what is wrong 
with them.” 


If you or any of your associates are accus- 
tomed to defer even laughingly to such 
matters as spilling salt, breaking mirrors, 
shooting stars, pulling wishbones, three 
cigarettes, black cats, wart medicine, crystal 
gazing, tealeaf reading, passing under lad- 
ders, and all similar customs, you should 
read this book, and then you can probably 
work these little tricks more successfully, for 
you will learn why and how they are done. 

You will discover also that when the 
“heathen rage” and “use vain repetitions” 
there is method in their madness, and their 
mantras. After you have finished reading 
The Heathens, you will understand your 
Bible better, at you will understand the 
heathen much better than the Bible writers 
did who, in the 148 passages where they 
mentioned the heathen, exhausted their 
vocabularies in cursing the pagans and their 
“filthy abominations.” 

Doubtless these Bible passages, often 
read in Sunday School and church, have 
been responsible for prejudice against other 
religions, especially “ae of the less civil- 
ized peoples. Dr. Howells’ book is partic- 
ularly valuable in that its reading will in- 
evitably produce in anyone, be he liberal or 
orthodox, a more tolerant attitude toward 
other religions than his own. 

You probably know what tabu and mana 
are, but how about orenda, baraka, benge, 
and thahu? How is your kla today? And 
especially your susuma? Read page 155 and 
you will find that it wasn’t Joseph Jastrow 
who discovered the subconscious. A West 
African tribe long ago found out what a 
wonderful alibi the susuma is. 

You have heard of the Siberian shaman, 
a sort of spiritualist medium with his 
emekhet or guardian angel, like Socrates’ 
daemon, but you will learn much more 
about him and his “socially useful exhibition- 
ist release” in Dr. Howells’ brilliant 8th 
chapter. The West African woyo, the 
Polynesian kaula, and the Eskimo angakok 
are all somewhat similar to the shaman. And 
the author could well have included the 
spiritualist healing mediums of the side 
streets of Manhattan, Brooklyn, and every 
large American city, who afford any amateur 
anthropologist an accessible subject dem- 
onstrating a socially useful and rather profit- 
able exhibitionist release. 

There are a few places in the book where 
a question rises in the reader’s mind. If 
fortune tellers, although disconcerting to 
civilized folk, are pedced because “they 
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make a lot of people happy,” (page 69) 
why not give astrologers similar credit, even 
if the author thinks they “use a prepos- 
terous jargon” and that “Modern astrology 
is the bilge which has been wrung out of 
astromony proper?” 

The reviewer would also take issue with 
the author's assertion that Christianity “is 
only one religious manifestation” and that 
therefore it would be unscientific to base a 
study of all religion on Christianity alone 
(page 4). It would be possible and inter- 
esting to do that very thing scientifically, for 
there is hardly to be found in any religion 
a custom or practice which has not been 
observed at one time or another in some 
branch of Christianity. Animism, totemism, 
phallism, idol-worship, fetichism, polythe- 
ism, henotheism, monotheism—all of them 
are to be found in the early church and its 
sects, and many survive today. Easter and 
Christmas observances as at present prac- 


ticed under Christian auspices are largely 
in debt to “the heathens” for their more 
dramatic and colorful moments. 

The Heathens is refreshingly up-to-date in 
its illustrations, both verbal and _photo- 
graphic. It is a sort of modern foot-note to 
Frazer’s Golden Bough. Mentioning the rela- 
tion of religious tabus to psychosomatic 
medicine, Dr. Howells notes that “natives 
of Dutch Guiana who had personal food- 
tabus got hives when they were put in the 
army and forced to eat some of their for- 
bidden foods.” 

Dr. Howells credits religion with affording 
reassurance of security, relief from anxiety 
and frustration, and providing comforting 
patterns of behaviour. But he warns us not 
to think of religion as a thing by itself, but 
rather as a characteristic of man and his 
culture, various as human life, “human in 
its nature and human in its origins.” 


CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER . 


- Up-to-minute account of the battle 
to uphold separation of church and state” 


SEPARATE CHURCH AND STATE NOW. 
By Joseph Martin Dawson. New York: 
Richard R. Smith. $2.50. 


The Unitarian position on the principle 
of the separation of church and state is 
clear and unmistakable. No less clear is 
the fact that Unitarians are always among 
the first to sense any threat to that prin- 
ciple. Back in 1946 they called upon all 
Americans Vigorously to oppose the inroads 
that clericalism is making into all walks of 
American life. In the same year they went 
on record as being against the release of 
pupils on school time for sectarian religious 
instruction and the use of public funds for 
transportation of parochial-school children 
and the Aa yey of their textbooks. Last 
May, within four months of the launchin 
of Protestants and Other Americans Unite 
for the Separation of Church and State, 
they called upon all their churches to sup- 
port the new organization. 

Fortunately Unitarians aren’t alone in 
their deep concern lest the wall separating 
church and state be broken down. That it 
was a group of distinguished Protestants 
who organized Protestants and Other 
Americans United is one good proof of 
it. Another good proof is the number 
of books which have been written 
on the subject by non-Unitarians. One of 


CHURCH, STAT E 
and SCHOOL 
By Tully Nettleton 


Staff Writer ot Ihe 
Christian Science Monitor 


One of the cru- 
cial issues of our 
day, constantly in 
the headlines. is 
the question of where to draw the 
line in separating the church and 
the state in America—especially 
where the public schools are con- 
cerned. This pamphlet clears away 
the underbrush and shows the basic 
problems. Our generation must de- 
cide this controversy. 25e 
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these books is Separate Church and State 
Now, with which we are here concerned. 

The author, J. M. Dawson, belongs to 
a church which historically has been a 
champion of religious liberty. This church, 
the Baptist, traces its history in America 
back to Roger Williams who founded not 
only the first Baptist church in America 
but also the first state in modern history 
to effect the complete separation of church 
and state. The fact that its four national 
conventions urged Dawson to write his 
book not only adds to the importance of 
the book but it also tells us worlds about 
the temper of the Baptists. 

Formerly minister of The First Baptist 
Church of Waco and editor of The Stan- 
ard, largest of all Baptist newspapers, Daw- 
son is now Executive Secretary on Public 
Relations for the Baptists of the United 
States, with headquarters in Washington, 
D. C. He is also Secretary of Protestants 
and Other Americans United which he 
helped to organize. And that fact, too, 
adds importance to his book. 

But we mustn't assume in reading Daw- 
son’s book that his position is exactly that 
of Protestants and Other Americans United. 
Dawson goes farther than this organization 
is willing to go. Like the Unitarians he’s 
opposed -to the Released Time Plan of re- 
ligious instruction. But Protestants and 
Other Americans United has declined to 
take a stand on it, in all probability be- 
cause the majority of Protestant leaders 
have been, and seemingly still are, in spite 
of the recent Supreme Court decision, in 
favor of the plan. 

There are two reasons why Dawson’s 
book deserves a good word. One is that 
it gives an up-to-the-minute, documented ac- 
count of the battle to uphold the principle 
of the separation of church and state. Every 
person who wishes to inform himself on 
one of the most serious issues of America 
today should read it. Here I should point 
out that besides an index the book carries 
an appendix of Roman Catholic pronounce- 
ments and a complete copy of the Manifesto 
of Protestants and Other Americans United. 
In view of the demands which have been 
made upon me for copies of the Manifesto 
and sources of Catholic pronouncements, I 


: 
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would say this adds considerably to the 
value of the book. The second reason why 
Dawson’s book deserves a good word is 
that it forces us to consider the ethical and 
religious foundation upon which the doc- 
trine of liberty rests. Dawson proposes a 
practical program for the defense of the 
principle of the separation of church and 
state, but he believes that the cause of 
religious liberty can be successfully defended 
in the long run only as we can make more 
secure its foundation. With this I would 
agree. And I would say that Dawson must 
be commended in drawing our attention 
to it. 

- Although I hope Dawson’s book will be 
widely circulated, I do have serious criti- 
cisms to make of it. The basis of these 
criticisms lies partly in the narrowness of 
Dawson’s Christian orientation and partly 
in his failure to be more discriminating in 
his use of words like Christianity, Protes- 
tantism, liberalism, secularism. I find it 
unpleasant to accuse Dawson of narrowness 
of outlook, for he obviously is a generous- 
minded Protestant whose devotion to re- 
ligious liberty can’t help thrilling the heart 
ar the religious liberal. But unless the 
evangelical Christian can transcend the pre- 
suppositions of his faith to see the possibili- 
ties of defending democracy on any bases 
other than his own, he must inevitably be 
charged with a narrowness of cailock by 
those who are no less devoted to democracy 
but who do so on bases that seem to them 
more in harmony with modern thought and 
the demands of the world situation. At one 
or two points Dawson comes very close to 
transcending his Christian faith and see- 
ing the spiritual possibilities inherent in 
the natural world but he never quite suc- 
ceeds GERALD F. WEARY 


Cavalcade of Democracy 


WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS. Edited by 
Stuart Gerry Brown. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. $2.75. 


This anthology of the scriptures of Ameri- 
can democracy, by the Professor of History 
at Grinnell College, here appears in its 
second, revised edition. From the Mayflowe 
Compact and the Hartford Constitution 
(1639) down to the “Lilienthal Report,” 
“The Truman Doctrine,” and the report o: 
the President’s Committee “To Secure Thes 
Rights,” the editor presents the cavalcad 
of the democratic ideal, offering also a brie: 
description of each document and an exten. 
sive index for the entire volume. 

In a pungent discussion of the uses an 
abuses of the word “democracy” Professo 


own sets forth the thesis he presumably 
ntended should determine the selections in 
the volume: “The history of democracy is 
controlled by a principle, namely, the 
method of arriving at decisions by free dis- 
sussion and majority consent.” Constitu- 
ions, state documents, presidential inaugural 
ddresses, orations, Supreme Court decisions 
.g- Marshall, Taney, Holmes, Hughes, 
rdozo), appear in discriminating pro- 
usion, — happily without special emphasis 
sing given to the rather formal definition 
9f democracy just quoted. Hence, material 
spects of the democratic ideal and practice 
we also represented. One wishes, however, 
hat the editor had included more of the 
xplicitly religious documents of the Ameri- 
an democratic ideal. 
_ The volume will be especially valuable for 
ninisters, as a collection of extra-biblical 
eadings for use in the pulpit. 
} JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 


Needy Therapy 


.ABOR’S RELATION TO CHURCH AND 
SOMMUNITY: A SERIES OF AD- 
YRESSES. Edited by Liston Pope. New 
fork: Institute for Religious and Social 
tudies. Distributed by Harper & Bros. 


_ The names of the contributors are an in- 
lication of the high quality of the fare. T. 
North Whitehead writing on “Meaningful 
obs for Whole People,” Mark Starr on 
Organized Labor and Education,” Malcolm 
{oss on the Fepc, and Kermit Eby on 
‘Labor’s Challenge to the Church”—these 
md seven other well-known authors deal- 

ig with relations between labor and 
he church, and labor and the community 
lo much to fill a gap in labor literature for 
he non-labor public. , 

Of no less significance for this same pur- 
ose are the six “Spiritual Autobiographies 
f Labor Leaders” which constitute one- 
hird of the volume. Most of these six 
uthors have the candor to reveal the ethical 
ee ipvity of the church’s role in their own 
} tu 2? 


spiri development toward union lead- 
rship. “The Union Gives John Doe a Face 


md a Name” is the suggestive title 


f Myrna Siegendorf’s moving autobio- 
raphical chapter. That title well expresses 
the mani- 


. principal theme of the volume: 
aa contribution of the labor movement to 
lynamic oy in America. 

A. Philip Randolph, discussing “Discrimi- 
ation against Minorities,” reminds us that 
hat contribution has not been pure and 
; the struggle for democracy in 
he unions is far from its end. Moreover, 
he Bazle for union rights in industry 
as recently suffered a major setback. The 
American dilemma” has other dimensions 
the racial; and it continues to 
ate poison for wide areas of labor, 
ag ie i th i 

, scientific intergrou erapy is 
n swaddling clothes. Eni as it waxes 
ture can the poison be purged. 


JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 


citing biography 
[ LIVELY MAN, BEN FRANKLIN. 
nette New York: Morrow 


r Books. $2.50. 


is is a highly readable biography of 
eat | written for: young people. 
rit ing ability, ceaseless scientific 


“I understand Mrs. Van Astor invited the 
Sweeneys over for dinner during Brother- 
hood Week.” 


humor, the spirit of benevolence and wis- 
dom, seemingly always present in the con- 
stitution of the Philadelphia sage but 
growing steadily through the years—Miss 
Eaton has put these all down and Henry 
Pitz has caught more than a bit of them 
in his black and white illustrations. From the 
role of the printer’s apprentice in the shop 
of the Boston Gazette to the role of elder 
statesman at the Constitutional Convention, 
Ben always had what his country needed. 
It is well that our young people should gain 
acquaintance with this page of history from 
a book written thoughtfully and in the 
quick tempo at which children like to 
travel, 

The book abounds in human interest in- 
cidents and a host of real success stories. 
In dealing with Ben’s personal fortunes, it 
gives the reader a broader knowledge of 
the revolutionary period in which great 
Americans. laid great foundations. It is 
sure to leave its readers with a sense of 
both the newness and the timelessness of 
man’s struggle for freedom and to quicken 
appreciation of our national traditions. Read- 
ing of Ben’s adventures at home and abroad, 
his love of his own country and his patient 
desire to understand the problems of other 
countries, the reader is bound to agree that 
more than two hundred years before un, Ben 
was “truly a citizen of the world.” 

HARRY B, SCHOLEFIELD 


Early American diary 


JONATHAN FISHER, MAINE PARSON 
1768-1847. By Mary Ellen Chase. New 
York: Macmillan. $4. 

One might almost be persuaded that Miss 
Chase was writing of a veritable Leonardo 
da Vinci, rather than a clergyman of whom 
it may be said he received a “call,” and forth- 
with buried himself in the far reaches of 
the District of Maine, in the year 1794. 

One reads “besides being a country par- 
son, Fisher was also a farmer, a wood- 
engraver, a writer of poetry and prose, a 
scientist, mathematician and surveyor, and 
father of a large family.” His humor ap- 
pears frequently throughout the pages, and 
one feels an instant sympathy with the 
reverend gentleman, in the trials he en- 
dured, as recorded in the fortunately pre- 
served manuscripts. One wonders at the 
driving force behind this missionary, whose 
facets were so many and varied. He 
was in very truth a pioneer in a vast wilder- 
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ness, where a lesser man would have been 
utterly lost, even in his own time. 

An interesting feature of this book may 
be derived from the fact that his Diary 
was written in a code, composed by him- 
self during hhis undergraduate days at 
Harvard College. Unlike the famous Diary 
of Pepys, the goodly Parson left an ample 
“key,” facilitating the labors of his biog- 
raphers. This interesting piece of work 
was done by Mrs. Edith Chase Weren, a 
sister of the author. 

To comment on the charm of style; 
the understanding handling of the subject 
matter; and the accuracy of the author, 
would be an affront to her experienced 
readers. To her new readers, one may 
safely say this work represents a very 
great writer at her best. This book should 
be a must for all appreciative readers. 

CARLTON SMALL 


The other side 


MIRROR FOR AMERICANS: JAPAN. By 
pe Mears. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 

For the person who has been completely 
satisfied with what Charles A. Beard has 
called the “official” explanation as to why 
we went to war with Japan, this recent book 
is a good antidote. Some people would say 
that the author has a pro-Japanese bias. Cer- 
tainly the arguments that she gives make a 
good case for Japan, and if her suggestions 
with regard to the present occupation were 
carried out there would be some drastic 
changes. 

This book is in reality an apology for 
Japan which brings to question many of the 

moral” statements made by our State De- 

partment and others in authority. The 
author, who is familiar with things Japanese, 
and who made a recent trip to Japan to study 
the subject at first hand, raises the funda- 
mental question as to just how guilty the 
Japanese were of “trying to conquer the 
world,” as we often charged. She asserts 
that the occupation of Japan was totally un- 
necessary except to keep Russia out, and 
brings up the interesting point that the 
present occupation to make the Japanese 
“peace loving” actually is costing them more 
each year than their highest.military budgets 
while they were “trying to conquer the 
world.” She charges that the use of the 
atomic bomb on Japan was also unnecessary, 
and that it was used largely because we had 
determined to occupy Japan at any price 
rather than just accept her surrender which 
had been offered before the bomb was 
dropped. 

A good part of the book is a study of 
Tapanese history since 1931, the year of the 
Manchurian Incident. Miss Mears shows 
how the United States helped to make 
Japanese expansion possible by refusing, 
along with Britain and other nations, to give 
up extrality in China. Therefore we could 
hardly censure Japan in 1931 for asserting 
rights of extrality in “liberating” Manchuria 
from the “war lords” and setting up Man- 
chukuo, This was in good Western tradition. 

She also points out that Japan was a feudal 
country isolated from the rest of the world 
until Commodore Perry forced open her 
gates with gunboats in 1853. Japan took the 
cue from the West and in less than a cen- 
tury went from feudalism to industrialism, 
from isolation to militarism, and to defeat. 
Our aim now is to make Japan what she was 
like before Perry opened her gates to west- 
ern influences. She also points out that aside 
from an abortive attempt to conquer Korea 
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in the late sixteenth century under Hide- 
yoshi, Japan has hardly been bent on con- 
quering the world. 

The book seems to be well documented 
with facts to support the conclusions. In 
trying to make a case for Japan the author 
leans over backwards so that the ordinary 
westerner, schooled in the “official” point of 
view, finds it hard to take and is apt to im- 
mediately brand this book as pro-Japanese 
propaganda. It bears a reading and should 
not be simply dismissed as untrue because it 
does not agree with most of our present mis- 
conceptions. It is worthy of a studied read- 
ing. 

: WALTER DONALD KRING 
MASS MAN AND RELIGION. By E. G. 
Lee. Harper & Bros. $2.50. 

Note: This book, by the editor of The 
Inquirer, the British Unitarian weekly, has 
just been published in the us. It was re- 
viewed in The Register, January, 1948. 
Conclusion: “It is the spiritual autobiog- 
raphy not only of Mr. Lee, but also of all 
of us who have tried to preserve a sense of 
value in a mass civilization.” 


TESTING GROUND 


WE NEED NOT FAIL. By Sumner 
Welles. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.50. 


This book about Palestine is a signifi- 
cant one, but its greater significance lies 
in what Mr. Welles has to say about the 
United Nations. He sees the Palestine 
issue as a testing of the effectiveness of 
the uN, a testing which history may 
prove to be as crucial as the Manchurian 
issue was to the League of Nations sev- 
enteen years ago. His thesis is derived 
from the report of the Palestine Com- 
mission to the Security Council: “In the 
view of the Commission a basic issue of 
international order is involved. A dan- 
gerous and tragic precedent will have 
been established, if force, or the threat 
of the use of force, is to prove an effec- 
tive deterrent to the will of the United 
Nations.” He places the blame squarely 
upon the United States. The now his- 
toric American “reversal” of positioa, in 
which this country alleges that the 
United Nations does not have the right 
to enforce its previous decision to par- 
tition Palestine, is pictured as the most 
serious threat to the whole concept of 
world organization that has yet occurred. 
It may be the fatal blow, but Mr. Welles 
offers some hope as the title of this vol- 
ume suggests. But the United States 
must not be guilty of using the un as an 
instrument for the realizatiea of its own 
national policy in the “cold war” with 
the Soviet Union, despite the fact that 
in the first instance the decision to par- 
tition had found both countries on the 
same side. 

Mr. Welles writes as an ardent parti- 
san of the fulfillment of Jewish aspira- 
tions for Palestine and as a supporter 
of the plan for partition. This latter he 
accepts as the best immediate expedient, 
declaring that in Palestine “the perfect 
is often the enemy of the good.” 

ARON S. GILMARTIN 
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Which way will eee choose: 


e CATHOLICISM? 
e SECULARISM? 
e PROTESTANTISM? 


For those who prefer the latter, this book is proving itself a rallying point 
and a guide to action ; 


CAN PROTESTANTISM 
WIN AMERICA? 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 


One of the key figures in American religious life of this generation lays open in - 
this book his dominant concern: “Can Protestantism Win America?” Forty 
years of surveying the changing church scene from the vantage point of his 
editorship of The Christian Century has enabled Dr. Morrison to analyze the 
situation with singular clarity. What he sees and here records will first un- 
settle, then challenge the Christian conscience of this nation. 


Here is the straight thinking and the plain speaking imperative to understand- 
ing and action. When a series of articles similarly titled appeared in The 
Christian Century, Time magazine called the series “one of the biggest jobs 
in all [his] years.” ‘The present book is based on these articles but has been 
completely rewritten and new material added. One chapter, in particular, has 
been rewritten in the light of the recent Supreme Court decision on the use 
of released time in the public schools. 


Commended for your reading by: 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN: = “The writer has never been more skill- 
ful in rapierlike denuding of pretenses and dismissal of rationalizations, brilliant 
characterizations which ery for underscoring and‘ quotation. 


PULPIT DIGEST: “This book provides us with a most challenging 
and penetrating analysis of Protestantism. A necessary tonic for every 
Protestant minister and church member to take.” 


EDWIN MecNEILL POTEAT: “Few spokesmen have a more pro- 
found knowledge: of the situation in which Protestantism finds itself today; 
few. writers are more deeply concerned that it preserve and advance its 
enormous significance for Democracy; few present with greater cogency, clarity 
or conviction the case for and against Protestantism’s chances in the American 
scene.” 


RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB: “It is the kind of book that you 


simply cannot ignore.” 


THE TELESCOPE MESSENGER: “An invaluable document in 


making an analysis of just where Protestantism stands in American life today.” 
$2.50 


By mail from The Beacon Press Bookshop, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
or from your local bookseller. 


Harper & Brothers 
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Linkages with life — 

WW TO THINK ABOUT OURSELVES. 
By Bonaro W. Overstreet. New York: 
Harpers. $3.00. 
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I should like to open this capsule-review 
with a quotation from Mrs. Overstreet’s 
bo ok: 
“Many people get their cosmic answers, 
nd get them once for all, before they have 
ed the questions to which those answers 
elong. They take on in childhood a re- 
gious belief provided for them by someone 
else, and they take on with that faith a con- 
fiction that it would be an act of disloyalty 
wx mental arrogance ever to entertain a 
oubt or ask a disturbing question.” 
_ “Many other people who make a reason- 
able effort to get what they call a practical 
philosophy steer clear of the question of 
man’s cosmic estate; they see no point in 
asking what no one can answer. But they 
fail to see that in the process of honest ask- 
ing they take on the kind of psychological 
stature that comes only to those who let 
themselves deeply acknowledge the size and 
strangeness of the universe.” 
4 Robert Oppenheimer, in a letter to Time 
magazine, speaking of the evaluation of the 
speculative mind of Albert Einstein, says 
that “it touches on an appreciation of the 
timeless nature of truth, without which the 
life of the mind can have no meaning. . . .” 
_ The unreflective life is not worth living. 
Today, with Dale Carnegie’s How to Stop 
Jorrying, a best seller, a good many people 
would like to dig deeper than Carnegie takes 
them. For such persons, Bonaro Overstreet, 
wife of Harry Overstreet (Understanding 
Human Behavior) has written an excellent 
little book. Its aim is salvation in the best 
sense—the achievement of a sense of direc- 
tion and at-home-ness in this astonishing uni- 
verse “through our linkages with life.” Those 
linkages are all that social and biological 
science has taught us about man and his 
world, not in textbook terms, but in language 
everyday adults can comprehend, the adults 
in the Overstreets’ adult education classes, 
who asked for a book like this. It’s a book 
for Unitarian circulating libraries and for 
Unitarian leaders to chew on, too. 
E JOSIAH R. BARTLETT 


The National Trust 


BRITAIN’S HERITAGE. By I. J. Brown 
others. London: Batsford. $3.75. 


istorians tell us that Rome bequeathed 
sritain, Christianity, road building and 
lon. And that Britain’s great gifts to 
zation were Parliament, Common Law 
espe In recent years we feel 

mat Britain by her love of Nature, her 
passion for Nature’s beauty has paid a 
new tribute to the world we live in. As one 
essed it on the occasion of the last 
ng Flower Show of the Royal Hor- 
ral Society in London, bitterly ra- 
d as that nation is now; “you know 
_kind of people that go to those shows, 
, rather shabby now, but so garden 

They know all the flowers and 


Lo t q 
“Theoretically brotherhood is all right; 
but how would you like to entertain a 
starling as a social equal in your own 
home?” 
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call them familiarly by their names, as 
parents do their children.” The British 
cherish and really worship beyond other 
nations the varied creations of nature. G. M. 
Trevelyn, O.M., who writes the preface of 
this book says, “We are literally children 
of the earth and removed from her our 
spirit withers or runs to various forms of 
insanity.” 

This book is not merely a list of treas- 
ures controlled. G. M. Trevelyn’s splendid 
introduction is followed by ten chapters of 
Britain’s heritage in medieval buildings, the 
growth of Manor Houses, Country Houses, 
Town Buildings and like subjects written 
by noted scholars, scientists and historians. 
The preface is written by Mr. James Lees- 
Milne. There are a hundred excellent pic- 
tures of British land and shore, of country 
houses and historic shrines, many of them 
already in the Trust’s control. The book is 
dedicated to Miss Octavia Hill, a noted 
leader of Britain’s social and philanthropic 
life in her day; to Canon Rawnsley, who 
told the world of the beauties of the Lake 
country of England; and to Sir Robert 
Hunter, a solicitor—the three founders of 
the National Trust. 

In our age of world revolution it is not 
easy to prophesv any future. But in this 
British love of her soil and her past his- 
tory, there are qualities which reveal, like 
shafts of light, what civilization ought to 
be. JOHN CARROLL PERKINS 


Exciting scholarship 


THE FIRST HOLY ONE. By Maurice 
Collis. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.75. 
This is an exciting book, believe it or not. 
An English official in Burma for twenty-four 
ears, the author retired because he felt that 
his sympathy for the Burmese interfered 
with his effectiveness as a British official. He 
also sympathizes wisely and understandingly 
with the Chinese as shown in this engaging 
volume, which gives in broad outline the 
story of the ups and downs of Confucianism 
in China over the centuries. The author 
writes from a background of sound scholar- 
ship that carries the reader across Asia into 
Europe and across the centuries to the pres- 
ent time. For all his scholarship the author 
never intrudes it on the reader and is never 
“stuffy.” Mr. Collis knows how to write 
prose as clear as a mountain stream, with 
quiet pools here and swift white water there, 
always clear and true and strong. He places 
the epic figures of Chinese history opposite 
their great contemporaries in the Occident— 
thinkers, emperors, lawyers, mystics. The 
contrast is both interesting and enlightening. 
In swiftly moving sentences the volume 
closes. with a too brief reference to the place 
of Confucius in China today. Cast aside as 
reactionary by the revolutionists of 1912, the 
Chinese now are returning to him again as 
being “truly their First Holy One.” This is 
a book to be read‘ because of the insight it 
gives into the thought and character of a 
great people, molded by the teachings of 

one of the great souls of all time. 
BERKELEY B. BLAKE 


Bible for Americans 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. An American 
translation by Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. $5.00. 
This is an excellent and highly readable 
translation written in the language of the 
present day. Vivid in style, it lends new life 
and shades of meaning to the old and famil- 
iar. While it is not a children’s Bible, it 
is to be highly recommended for use in 
church schools. It is unlikely to receive 
general pulpit use, but, especially in the 
handsome new format; it is a worth-while 
addition to a minister’s library. 
—FLOYD J. TAYLOR 


Learning brotherhood at early ages 


FROM LONG AGO AND MANY LANDS. 
By Sophia L. Fahs. Boston: Beacon Press. 
$2.50. 

The end papers carrying the old Chinese 
proverb transcribed in sixteen languages, 
“Under the sky all men are one family,” 
furnish the theme of this rare book of 
stories. Rare it is because almost a quar- 
ter of the forty-one stories have never be- 
fore been written for English-speaking 
children, and because of the distilled 
wisdom found in it. The stories are mel- 
low with age, dating from Oriental story- 
tellers thousands of years past to the 
youngest tales, at least four centuries old. 

The nine stories from the Bible, as well 
as many other particularly fine ones, 
teachers and ministers will delight to pre- 
sent to boys and girls just as written, and 
they should learn from these secrets 
the art of telling a story well. Beside 
sure instinct in iy ot age a gem of purest 
ray serene,” Mrs. Fahs possesses the skill 
to cut and set it in such simple and clear 


style that its beauty and quality are ap- 
parent. 

With the seven to nine year old chil- 
dren in mind, these selections have been 
made to appeal to their enjoyment, love of 
humor and readiness “to feel some of the 
human universals that bind us together in 
a common world brotherhood.” Through 
knowing the folk they meet in these pages, 
these children with their elders can learn 
from how many sources have come the 
ideals we regard highest. 

This is a book to read aloud in the 
family in order to become familiar with a 
literature that matters today. Reading that 
deals with sturdy, courageous living and 
questions of life and death to ponder anew 
here confronts the eager searching mind, 
The church school library also needs this 
book to widen its view of thoughts held by 
peoples other than ourselves. To follow 
through these chapters is to behold with 
greater clarity “the real Light, which en- 
lightens every man.” 

EDITH LOVELL) THOMAS 
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OPEN FORUM 


Swiss Theologian Sees Significance for All 
Christianity in Schweitzer’s Return from Jungle 


Since traveling in the world has become 
somewhat more normal, we have often 
asked ourselves if and when Albert Schweit- 
zer would return to Europe. It was not only 
our concern for his health that prompted 
this question, but also our concern for the 
future of Christianity and the world. At a 
time when some at Amsterdam spoke iron- 
ically of “Christian Marshall Plans,” and im- 
plied that we can dispense with our care for 
the “disorder” of the church and the world 
by trusting in God’s “design,” we need to 
hear again the voice of one who once de- 
clared: 

“If we feel responsible for civilization, 
then we must look beyond particular peoples 
and states to mankind as a whole. To one 
who has devoted himself to the ethical affir- 
mation of world and life, the future of man 
and mankind is an object of care and hope. 
To be free from this care and hope is pov- 
erty; to be possessed by it is wealth. Our 
comfort in difficult times is not assurance that 
the future will bring better times, but only 
trust in the power of the spirit to prepare 
the way for a coming world civilization.” 

Although this conviction may sound 
strange today in ecumenical circles, the 
world has not forgotten the man who once 
spoke these words. We remember him in 
spite of the difficulties that have come upon 
us since then, and in spite of the fact that he 
retired again into the jungle eight years ago 
and there devoted himself completely to his 
native patients. The great number of books 
about Schweitzer that have been published 
since the war in English, French and Ger- 
man, and the interest they have found 
everywhere, prove this. 

“Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust 
also in him; and he shall bring it to pass,” 
said Barth in his admonition at Amsterdam. 
But, for many despairing people in Germany 


today, the name of Albert Schweitzer is a 
ray of hope. Only a short time ago, a 
Berlin minister, who had earlier published a 
book about Schweitzer, wrote to me: “How 
happy I am to have a purpose for my 
life and work! With my work I hope to 
serve the ends of free Christianity, and to 
give it weapons for the fight against dog- 
matism.” 

Indeed, we need Schweitzer today. And 
therefore we are happy that now it is no 
mere wish and false alarm in the news- 
papers—but that Albert Schweitzer is back 
from Lambarene. He says: “If people ask 
you what I am doing, tell them this: I am 
completing a manuscript which must be my 
last theological testament, and I am also 
directing my hospital from here. I can 
devote myself to nothing else; I may even 
have to return to Lambarene tomorrow.” 

Let us hope not! For not only the 
natives, but we also need you, grand Doc- 
teur! May you apply the words of the 
Apostle Paul to yourself: “I am a debtor 
both to the Greeks, and to the Barbarians; 
both to the wise, and to the unwise.” 
Promise us herewith: “So, as much as in 
me is, I am ready to preach the gospel to 
you that are at Rome also.” The world 
needs your preaching of the kingdom of 
God. 

—PROF. FRITZ BURI, Basel, Switzerland 


STAFF NOTE: Register readers may be inter- 
ested in knowing that one of Dr. Schweitzer’s 
first acts upon his return to Europe was to 
instruct the Beacon Press to convert sizable 
accumulated royalties into a large quantity of 
a powerful new medicine for lepers. Readers 
who wish to join in the support of the Lam- 
barene hospital may send contributions to 
the Schweitzer Fund of the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee, 9 Park St., Boston 8. 


Los Angeles professor analyzes: “. . . The 
greatest ultimate danger to a free humanity” 


The enclosed article by Professor Kenneth 
A. Oliver, of Occidental College, Los An- 
geles, written originally for Korean news- 
papers, would be, I think, a clarifying con- 
tribution to the interpretation of communist 
aims and methods discussed from time to 
time in the pages of The Christian Register. 
I hope you will print it—a. POWELL DAVIES, 
Washington, D. C. 

THE STRATEGY OF COMMUNIST 
CONQUEST 

The physical means by which commun- 
ism has extended its power over half of 
Europe and much of Asia have been hold- 
ing the almost spellbound attention of the 
rest of the world since the surrenders of 
the fascist dictators. The pressure of Com- 


munist-trained, armed and ordered forces 


has proved indeed a fearful weapon, 
whether in the westward march across 
Europe, or in the continuing sweeps south- 
ward over Asia. 

But there is another weapon in the use 
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of which the Communists are masters, and 
which may actually represent the greatest 
ultimate danger to a free humanity. Prop- 
aganda is not the right name for this 
weapon, for it is not simply the art of per- 
suasion. It is rather a formula, consisting 
of four highly perfected steps. 

THE FIRST STEP is to discover, in the area 
under “attack,” all considerable. elements 
which tend toward disunity. There may 
not actually be any widespread disloyalty 
in the country in question; there doesn’t 
need to be. However, in any state which 
has two or more active political groups, 
there is some essential difference of opinion. 

THE SECOND STEP is to translate this dis- 
agreement into dissatisfaction and insecurity. 
There is no state in the world which claims 
or has any basis for claiming that it gives 
its people ideal welfare. Everywhere there 
is consciousness of the desire for better 
economic or social or political conditions. 
This second Communist weapon is the 


of the situation.” 


propagation of the belief that major parties 
are working against each other or for 
selfish ends, rather than for the people. 
This step is calculated to set the members 
of opposing parties ever more bitterly 
against each other, and to fill the people as 
a whole with distrust of all parties. 

THE THIRD STEP is to persuade the people 
that their troubles are the result of dis- 
unity (that same disunity which the Com- 
munists have intensified!) “What we need,” 
they suavely argue (identifying themselves 
with the people) “is one central party 
which, since it has no political opposition, 
is free to give its every effort to the wel- 
fare of the people.” Or: “Our country is 
a complete chaos; it can be no worse than 
it is. And one united, single-minded ad- 
ministration can immediately banish that 
chaos to the advantage of everyone except 
those who have selfishly taken advantage 
Or still again: “This 
chaos of disunity is really a vacuum. While 
we have only small parties bickering with 
each other, we have in effect no govern- 
ment at all. We must hasten to fill that 
vacuum.” For they recognize that political 
man, like nature, abhors a vacuum. 

THE FOURTH STEP is to fill the vacuum. 
This is done by force, as is the case in 
China, or by controlled election, as was 
the case in Poland and north Korea, or by 
sudden and violent coups d'etat such as 
happened in Czechoslovakia and Roumania. 
Where the forces of opposition to com- 
munism are too alert for any of these 
methods to be carried out successfully, threat 
and guile are used to confuse voters in 
legitimate elections. This has been true 
in south Korea, in Italy, and in France. And, 
where all “final” steps have failed, the first 
three are continued without abatement. . . . 

There is a deadly perfection in the at- 
tack. How can it be countered? The most 
important part of the answer is that it can 
not be met successfully by force alone. For 
once a people becomes conscious of chaos 
or vacuum in its poltical or economic gov- 
ernment, some positive action must be taken 
to fill the need for a purposeful, effective 
government. This is the problem faced 
by China, by France, by much, if not all 
of Germany, and to some extent by Korea, 
as well as by Burma and much of the 
Asian sub-continent. 

We cannot merely keep military Com- 
munists under control. That is an essen- 
tial step, but the second one in importance. 
Most of all we must labor to help every 
threatened nation or area to discover a sense 
of political and economic stability. Unless 
we accept this task unflinchingly and with- 
out stint of effort, we shall inevitably bow 
to the Communist advance. 


Cold War dissent 


After reading the Beacon Press publication 
Home from the Cold Wars, which impressed _ 
me as an extremely useful contribution to- 
ward understanding the present world 
crisis, I was much interested in seeing what 
sort of a review The Register would give it. 
The long excerpt of more than four pages” 
of the October issue, taken from the chapter 
“The Perfidy of Propaganda,” seemed to me 
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singularly ill chosen, as any one of the 
chapters on “Russia and the Peace,” “Con- 
versation Piece in Prague,” “Baltic Peril,” 
or especially the last one, “The World and 
Its Uncles,” is far more informative and 
corrective of current misconception sustain- 
ing the dreadful War Psychosis. 

Dr. Walsh’s review in the December is- 
sue, which is rather unfairly critical and also 
devotes nearly a third of its space to the 
Propaganda chapter (38 pages out of 224), 
seems to me curiously inadequate and hardly 
calculated to inspire anyone to read the 
book, much less to buy it, which I hope 
many will do not only for their own enlight- 
enment but also to circulate among their 
friends. Possibly the failure of the reviewer 
to dwell more on the character of Mr. 
Roberts’ observations and conclusions—which 
show a general satisfaction of most of the 
people of Russia, Czechoslovakia, and the 
Baltic provinces with the present regimes 
and their confidence in their future progress, 
if war is avoided—may be accounted for by 
the fact that they are quite different from 
those regularly advanced by Dr. Walsh. 

In view of the very considerable space 
given heretofore by The Register to hostile 
criticism of Russia and communism, I sug- 

gest that it make some amends by printing 
the brief but enthusiastic indorsement of the 
book given by “Leopold Infeld, co-author 
with Albert Einstein of The Evolution of 
Physics and a native of one of the Cold 
War battle areas,” and also another excerpt 
from the book beginning near the bottom 
of page 211 and extending at least over 
the next four or five pages and as much 
more as allowable space will permit. I do 
not agree with all that Roberts says but I 
think his position is essentially sound and 
‘should be widely known. 
—HENRY CLAY NEWWCOMER, 
Brigadier-General, U. S. Army, Ret., 
Washington, D. C. 
STAFF NOTE: The Soviets probably would not 
consider the printing of additional Roberts 
material as “amends” for the frank examina- 
tion of Soviet Russia, the Red “new democ- 
tacies” and U. S. communism that has been 
appearing in The Register since mid-1947. 
After copies of the Roberts book arrived 
in Russia, Radio Moscow described the au- 
thor as “just another filthy prostiiute of 
Wall Street.” 


Conscientious Objectors 


Mr. Walsh’s comments [December issue] 
on Mr. Hoagland’s letter leave unsettled 
several matters raised in the “Civil Dis- 
obedience” editorial. 
ee oisble differences of opinion . . 
as to the nature and necessity for the draft 
law” are not germane to the real issue, 
which is the position of liberals with re- 
ect to earnest dissent. 

The American Unitarian Association is not 
ikely to sponsor cen a non-registration 
rement, That would presuppose an in- 
ity of common purpose which it does 
hot possess at this point. Nor is such an 
ction needed. There are other groups to 
| this function. ‘ I 
= question is whether the American 
itarian Association chooses momentarily 
rget its convictions about separation of 


h and state, and add a formal “amen” 


“As your chairman, I take Brotherhood 
rather seriously. I urge you to invite the 
Methodist group to our interracial party.” 


to the selective-service tune about “good” 
and “bad” conscientious objectors. 

I do not propose at this juncture to argue 
the cause of pacifism, or the case of non- 
registrants, to whom conscription seems 
the elementary military action which is the 
groundwork of all others in our day. 

But I would have Mr. Walsh and others 
consider whether they really want conscien- 
tious objectors denied recognition by the 
church because they have found it neces- 
sary to violate the law. 

If so, we ought to remove the name of 
Theodore Parker from our list of saints. In- 
deed, we ought to exhume his body and 
burn it, carrying out our ex post facto 
excommunication of one who urged people 
to violate a federal law about which many 
Unitarians doubtless cherished “irreconcil- 
able differences of opinion.” 

We are threatened here, it seems to me, 
by that true secularism (not the non-theistic 
theology which often receives the epithet) 
against which we must be alert. 

We dare not allow the state, not even 
(nay, especially not!) a good state such as 
our own American democracy, to assume 
moral infallibility without challenge from 
the independent church. 

We have the duty to support this con- 
scription law, or any other law, if it com- 
mands our sense of justice. But we have 
also the obligation to retain fellowship 
with, and openly: sustain, those whose same 
devotion to justice commands a _ violation 
of the law... . 


—REV. WALTER ROYAL JONES, JR., Barnstable, 
Mass. President, Unitarian Pacifist Fellow- 
ship. 


Seeking air 

Pardon me for being a month late. The 
September Register published my reasons for 
leaving the Methodist Church under an ar- 
ticle titled, Conversion on Trial. It was an- 
swered the next month by a Massachusetts 
Methodist Minister who pointed out that 
there is a Liberal wing in the Methodist 
Church; that Massachusetts isn’t the Bible 
Belt. He pointed out to me that “it is 
possible to move from one side of the room 
to the other without jumping out of the 
window.” 

Will you inform this good man that I 
quite agree with him. But I was not seek- 
ing a more comfortable spot in the room; 
I was seeking fresh air. 

—REY. PAUL N. CARNES, Youngstown, O. 


taint funny” 


Why do you bury the choicest pleasant- 
ries amongst the articles? I refer to a sen- 
tence from John Nicholls Booth’s article on 
Dr. Hu Shih in the January issue: “After 
attending Cornell University he switched to 
Columbia in order to study philosophy and 
literature.” As an up-state New Yorker who 
also attended Cornell University, I was 
amused, until I realized that to a proper 
Bostonian perhaps “’taint funny!” —L. p. 
GOULD, Syracuse. 


“Humanist? Niebuhr 


I am inclined to think that some of the 
authors of that extremely unfortunate 
pamphlet, What is This Neo-Orthodoxy? 
will be surprised to learn now from Karl 
Barth that Niebuhr and Tillich [book re- 
view, January] are “humanists.” But, ignor- 
ing semantic differences, and getting down 
to basic philosophies, Barth is quite right. 
Most of the neo-orthodox theologians are 
just humanists, with certain semantic differ- 
ences of opinion. ... 


I really feel it is quite important that we 
Unitarians stop acting like college sopho- 
mores and thinking that every person who 
uses a different choice of words to express 
the same idea is our sworn, irreconcilable 
enemy. Although we have every right to 
disagree with the semantics of our so-called 
“neo-orthodox” brothers, we should recog- 
nize that most of the difference is semantic. 
Most of the so-called “neo-orthodox” think- 
ers actually belong within the right wing of 
the camp of liberalism! 

After all, when you come right down to 
it, and put it in secular language, Niebuhr 
is really saying nothing more shocking than 
that he believes in freedom of the will! And 
can prove it! 

(I don’t happen to agree with Niebuhr’s 
brand of neo-orthodoxy—don’t anyone con- 
strue this as my defense of everything Nie- 
buhrian! )—HucH weston, Des Moines. 


Beyond Controversy 


Let us open the pages of this Journal, the 
platforms of the May Meetings, and the 
General Conference to something more 
than “A Great Controversy.” [Editorial, 
January. ] 

Some say that Truth, Righteousness, Jus- 
tice and Love are at the heart of humanity. 
Some go beyond this. They tell us that 
what these great words stand for, is at the 
heart of the Universe. They say that the 
stream of humanity can never rise above its 
Source. 

Why not get together in the proclamation 
of a gospel, and in a program of action that 
will make this world a little better for our 
having lived! 

Is it not possible that the words “human- 
ism” and “theism” have both been over- 
worked? Surely the Unitarian Church is 
something more than a debating society, 
however beneficial such an organization 
may be! 

The time at Oregon will be limited. Let 
us not waste itl-sAMUEL G. BEANE, Salem, 
Mass. 
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“Zionist Aggression” 

. . . Let us have more such articles as 
those by Charles W. Eddis, Gerald Weary 
and Edwin Broome [January]. Stimulating, 
provocative and timely, they represent a 
truly Unitarian attitude toward our age and 
its many problems. 

I would like to protest strongly against 
the unfair policy of The Register on the 
Palestine problem. 
Zionist slant was exemplified in the Novem- 
ber issue in Russell Bletzer’s review of a 
book on Palestine by a leading Zionist. . . . 

Mr. Bletzer and those like him may rest 
assured that there are many, acting on the 
basis of historical truth and justice, who do 
not believe that modern Jewry has any just 
claim, moral or legal, to Palestine; who be- 
lieve that the creation of’ an artificial “Jew- 
ish State” solves nothing and sows the seed 
of future strife; who feel that the clementary 
laws of self-determination and independence 
should be applied even in Palestine; that a 
land dwelt in by a race for 1,000 years 
should not be invaded and seized by an 
alien community and “resettled” by ruthless 
force. 

One can only conclude that many liberals 
have been misled by the powerful forces of 
Zionist propaganda. . . . It is very strange 
to behold Unitarians supporting the most 
brutal sort of aggression on the ground that 
the Arabs are backward! Shades of Musso- 
lini in Ethiopia! . . . The world now watches 
while over half a million Arab men, women 
and children suffer and die in pp camps, 
homeless, poverty-stricken, driven from their 
rightful homes by Zionist aggression. . . . 


The creation of “Israel” has paved the 
way for future war in the Middle East, has 
given birth to bitter hatred and fear, has 
driven a deep barrier: between Arab and 
Jew... The Zionists, due to their great mili- 
tary power—due, in turn, to their financial 
and political influence in the us and Eastern 
Europe (from which they have received 
men, weapons, and arms in a continuous 
stream all during the truces) are today 
much stronger than any combination of the 
Arab States . . . still suffering from centuries 
of Turkish exploitation and misrule. But 
it will not ever be thus. ‘The militaristic, 
chauvinistic spirit among the Zionists has re- 
sulted in the invasion of Egypt while the 
Jews wage full-scale offensives—in direct, 
flagrant violation of the uN—seizing terri- 
tories “awarded” to the Arabs under the 
partition scheme. . . 


Unitarians should not confuse anti-Semi- 
tism with opposition to political Zionism. 
The bitterest anti-Zionist of our time was 
the late great Chancellor of the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, Dr. Judah Magnes, 
whose wise and far-seeing proposals for a 
bi-national Ardb-Jewish federal common- 
wealth received the.support of: many Arab 
and Jewish moderates. Only such a solu- 
tion can bring peace and justice—lasting 
peace—to Palestine. Any “solution” based 
on partition will last only until the Arabs 
are strong enough to regain their land... . 

In conclusion, since Mr. Bletzer recom- 
mended a Zionist book, may I urge that 
Unitarians also consult Palestine Dilemma 
by Frank C. Sakran (Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D. C.); and the famous chap- 
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The deliberate pro-' 


ters on Palestine in Vincent Sheean’s great 
book Personal History. 
/-CHARLES H. WuiTTrER, Somerville, Mass. 


Unitarians at Amsterdam 


In answer to Walter D. Kring’s article 
in the December issue, “Why Unitarians 
Did Not Go to Amsterdam,” let me say: 
“Unitarians did go to Amsterdam.” Amer- 
ican Protestantism is shot through with 
Unitarian theology. Man after man in the 
Congregational, Methodist, Northern Bap- 
tist denominations has told me he held’ to 
Unitarian beliefs. Every Unitarian group 
in the United States belonging to a fed- 
erated church was represented at Amster- 
dam: that includes Lowell, Mass.; El Paso 
and Houston, Texas; Pasadena, Calif.; Ft. 
Collins, Colo. This does not mean that they 
subscribed to the formulae of Nicea and 
Chalcedon. 


William Ellery Channing would have had - 


no scruples about Amsterdam. He said in a 
letter written in 1815: “[The minister] 
should often recollect, that in Jesus Christ 
our nature has been intimately united with 
the Divine, and that in Jesus humanity is 
already enthroned in heaven.” I do not 
find that Channing ever denied the divinity 
of Christ but that he did object to the Trini- 
tarian explanation. His abhorrence of sec- 
tarianism, his insistence upon his member- 
ship in the universal church of Christ, were 
such that I believe he would have felt— 
with many another liberal now in the World 
Council of Churches—that the phrase “God 
and Savior” can be applied to Jesus in 
a way to satisfy the scruples of the Uni- 
tarian Christian. 

—REV. JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE, Houston 


Walsh and ‘Red Bogey’ 


The Register is to be commended for the 

unique position it has won in the field of 
religious journalism. That it is dedicated 
to freedom of expression is not as important 
as that it has fulfilled that dedication. . 
Its editorial policy has undergone some no- 
ticeable changes, but in spite of this and the 
divergence of opinion among its readers, the 
spirit of the free mind still prevails. . . . 

At present we seem to be concerned prin- 
cipally with the matter of our confrontation 
with Communists, and the editorial in the 
November issue [“Stand Up and Fight—or 
Face Stire Servitude,” by Prof. Walsh] con- 
tain recommendations which deserve the 
consideration of every religious liberal. But 
before we assume any definite attitude to- 
ward the extreme left, we might consider 
some pertinent questions. 

Anyone who has studied the behavior of 
Communists closely should be aware of some 
of their imperfections. In the field of poli- 
tics and diplomacy they have occasionally 
demonstrated an unreasonable attitude, a 
stubborn intransigence and an inability to 
deal wisely with others. However, it would 
be just as unwise, and unfair, to pass final 
judgment upon them without indulging in 
some self-examination, Are we wholly free 
from the same human frailties? . . . 

The smear of “Communist” is a weapon, 
and it belongs:to the enemies of democracy. 
It is invariably directed at those who chal- 


lenge entrenched privilege or try to amelio- 
rate the injustices of our society, and it is a 
sign of weakness and betrayal on the part of 
liberals to withhold their sympathy and sup- 
port from men who are thus singled out for 
persecution, We might well ask ourselves: 
Which do we fear more: the stigmatized or 
the stigma? 

Last spring, shortly after the Bogota Con- 
ference, Walter Lippmann warned in an edi- 
torial: “The stereotyped assumption that 
all discontent is Communist-inspired, will be 
as fatal to our hopes and policies as it is con- 
trary to our traditions and our genius. For 
Americans will never lead the nations to 
freedom and justice if we become so hysteri- 
cal about the Red Scare that we no longer 
distinguish between democracy and reaction, 
and lose our sympathy for and our touch 
with the suffering masses of mankind.” . . . 

Today the issue is not Communism, the 
issue is Peace, and we should understand 
that our struggle is against the foes of 
democracy and not against those who helped 
us preserve it. Progressive forces, upon 
whom this task has fallen, are tragically 
divided because a great number of them 
have failed to identify what they should re- 
sist. And they have not learned that the 
Red Bogey is designed by their enemies to 
confuse their strategy, force them into delay- 
ing actions and divert their strength to dis- 
sension among themselves. . 


—EDWARD D, GOURLEY, Chicago 


New anti-Semitism 


Something new has been added to present 
day anti-semitism. This new factor has 
arisen from Communism and Fascism. Some 
understanding and knowledge of these two 
systems is of first import. The religious lib- 
eral ought to be leery about filing Com- 
munism and Fascism together.” Even a 
casual observation of the two will reveal 
that whatever each is, they are not just in- 
compatible but are deadly enemies. There 
is good evidence (accepted by the US Su- 
preme Court) that Communists favor a so- 
cialist state when they have a mandate by 
popular vote. They believe that Socialism 
is a required first step toward the ideal com- 
munal, society. But they also believe that 
the authority must be held by strength 
against the minority. 

Supporters of Fascism favor a “corporate 
state” in which government members are 
elected from corporations and industria 
guilds rather than districts. In turn, the 
government is directed by an inner group of 
the party. In all cases, they take control b 
force. Their appeal lies in their strength to 
crush Communism. They continue the 
profit system but under a much more strin 
gent control than under capitalism. 

Parties of the political right (Fascism anc 
near-Fascism) employ anti-semitism as a 
means of getting support. A few years ago 
Hitler said to Rauschning: “Anti-semitic 
propaganda in every country is an almos' 
indispensable means for the extension of ow 
political campaign.” Today, anti-semitism 
transcends the importance of the Jew as 
group apart; it is a social, political, economic 
and psychological question. In the westerr 
world the Jew was tted to throw o 

(Continued on page 13) 
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THE ARCH-SECULARIST 


Recently the Roman Catholic bishops of America is- 
ued their second annual statement against secularism. They 
asked Christians everywhere to combat this “most deadly 
menace to our Christian and American way of living,” a 
menace that is “threatening the religious foundations of 
national life and preparing the way. for the advent of 
the omnipotent state.” 
_ Many Protestant leaders have been equally outspoken 
their attack upon secularism. The recent utterance 
f the minister of the famous Riverside Church of New 
pk City is perhaps typical. We live, he said, “in an age 
hen secularism—not communism or fascism or any other 
‘~is Public Enemy No. 1.” 
If by secularism we mean spiritual indifference then of 
ourse all of us are against it, just as all Christians are against 
But what many persons fail to see is that people 
mean different things by spiritual indifference. For many 
istians—and it is well that those Protestants who have 
ined the crusade against secularism should see this—it 
eans failure to accept “the one true church” and its rites, 
dogmas, and its philosophy of church and state. If these 


Christians do not actually constitute the spearhead as well 
1s the body of the crusade against secularism, they are at 


east numerous enough to make the crusade dangerous. 
U 


on inspection it is seen that their attack upon secularism 
s really an attack upon our Protestant American culture 
ind its liberal, democratic institutions. 

4 Consider, for example, how the crusade against secular- 
sm applies to our public schools. As all of us surely know, 
ie clerics of the Roman Church have been saying repeatedly 
hat these schools are secular, irreligious, godless. Today, 
inder the banner of their crusade against secularism, they 
attacking -the recent Supreme Court decision that 
es the teaching of sectarian religion in public school 
juildings unconstitutional. Said the Bishops in their state- 
ent on secularism, “We, therefore, hope and pray that the 
ovel interpretation of the First Amendment recently adopted 
the Supreme Court will in due process be revised. To 
end we shall peacefully, patiently, and perseveringly 


_ Actually, of course, our public schools are anything but 
d of spiritual values. If any one doubts this, let him 
Brubacker’s The Public Schools and Spiritual Values, 
@ Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Elementary 
l, or Chave’s A Functional Approach to Religious 
on. What other agency, to give but one illustra- 


pracy among children of diverse religious, racial and 
¢ background than does the public school? 

Teast we can say about the charge of secularism is 

nisleading. It blinds us not only to the great un- 

d potentialities of the educational process but also 

ty fine spiritual values which actually already 

_ We can only conclude that the persons who ac- 


cuse the schools of secularism are persons who divorce their 
religion from the natural world and who wish to introduce 
sectarian religion into the classroom. 

Liberals, and surely the overwhelming majority of 
Protestants, could not possibly view a reversal of the “process 
of secularization” and a reinstatement of the church as the 
final authority in society as anything but a menace to the 
things they hold most precious. They hear it said repeatedly 
that “secularists” lack humility, that they are proud, self- 
satisfied, materialistic, that they seek not God but rather 
self-aggrandizement. They will agree that this does in- 
deed characterize accurately many members of our society. 
But liberals and Protestants cannot help asking whether 
it isn’t after all the Roman Church that sets the worst 
example of secularism. 

For what does secularism mean? If you will Sone your 
dictionary you will see that it derives from a Latin word 
meaning “the times,” “an age,” “an historical period.” 
Which is to say that the secularist is the person who glorifies 
his own times as though they were the whole of reality. And 
that is precisely what the Roman Church has done. But 
instead of our age, it has glorified the medieval age — its 
authoritarianism, its dogmatism, its fanaticisms—as though 
God had willed that all men should now and forevermore 
conform to the standards of that period. 

Until the Roman Church repents and changes its way 
we must regard it as the arch-secularist and, as such, the 
greatest enemy of true spirituality. Someone recently ac- 
cused a writer of uttering an “old bromide” in drawing at- 
tention to the difference between’ the lowly Nazarene and 
the wealth and splendor of the Church of Rome. But it 
must be said that there are still some of us for whom the 
church’s materialism stands in sharp contrast to our sense 
of the spiritual. We do not for one moment deny that our 
age needs religion. It does. But it will be saved not 
by one that is dogmatic, pretentious, authoritarian, but 
rather by one that is democratic, experimental, humble, 
one that can maintain a lively but sensible tension between 
the claims of its times and the demands of its transcendent 
vision. 

The danger of the crusade against secularism lies not 
simply in its threat to our traditional American society and 
its democratic institutions; it also lies in delaying the 
flowering of a new cultural unity. By our rejection of the 
ancient divisions of sacred and secular, natural and super- 
natural, saved and unsaved, we see clearly today the possi- 
bility of bringing religion and science and philosophy and 
education into a spiritual unity that has never before been 
known in the history of man. The prospects are nothing less 
than thrilling. They signify a new day. We who have 
had glimpses of that new day will not be deterred by the 
cries against secularism. We propose instead to march bold- 
ly into the heritage that belongs rightfully to twentieth cen- 
tury men and women. G. F. Ww. 
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“NOT SO WILD A DREAM” 


“Brotherhood,” writes Norman: Corwin, “is not so wild a 
dream as those who profit by postponing it pretend.” The 
truth is that brotherhood is not a dream at all. It is some- 
thing more than a far-off ideal towards which we aspire and 
struggle slowly and haltingly. In our age brotherhood is be- 
coming the only relationship among human beings which fits 
in with the best experience and knowledge of modern scientific 
experiment and discovery. 

The problem of brotherhood, therefore, is not to impose a 
utopian scheme upon a reluctant humanity. It is the prob- 
lem of helping people to understand the basic facts of human 
existence and to act in accordance with them. Brotherhood 
has become common sense, a means of survival. The late 
H. G. Wells once described his task as an historian in this 
sentence: “I am running as hard as I can beside the marching 
facts, pointing at them.” This is the task of all who sincerely 
seek to help establish human brotherhood, for the facts to 
undergird the ancient theory are marching along in ever 
greater and more impressive weight and number. The foes 
of brotherhood are the apostles either of an original ignorance 
or a wilful blindness to these marching facts. 


It is, for example, an established scientific fact to-day that 
“blood does not tell.” There is no such thing as negro blood 
or white blood or Asiatic blood. There are four universal 
types of blood and these four types are found in representa- 
tives of every nation and race. Whoever your ancestors were, 
wherever you were born, whatever the color of your skin, 
shape of your nose, or slant of your eyes, you have one of 
these four types, and blood exactly like yours runs through 
the veins of some negroes, Japanese, Jews, Zulus, and any 
other race or nationality you can think of. It may be a dif- 
ferent type from your father’s or mother’s. 


Again take a baby, any baby, from one of our “best fam- 
ilies,” and bring him up in a dirty slum area, in poverty and 
want, without adequate parental care or concern for his 
health, recreation, or education—he is likely to become a delin- 
quent. Or take a baby from such a rotten area, give him a 
secure home, good food to eat, understanding and love, good 
medical care, good education—and he is likely to become an 
adequate secure member of society. It is not the racial or 
ancestral background that determines these results. It is the 
cultural environment in which the child is raised. 


During the terrible race riots in Detroit in 1943 there were 
two areas, according to Walter White of the naacp where 
peace was maintained: in the plants which had been organ- 
ized without racial discrimination by the vaw-c1o and in the 


THE SMALL PARISH 


The 1948-1949 Yearbook tabulates the legal member- 
ship of 344 Unitarian churches. Over one third of these 


have less than 100 members each, and about the same num- 


ber report their yearly current expenditures as under $5,000. 
More than one half of our churches have fewer than 150 
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AND ITS MINISTER: il 


non-segregated residential areas where whites and negroe 
had been living side by side as neighbors and friends. Th 
mingling of races on terms of economic, political and socia 
equality produces, not conflict but understanding and peace 
During the battle of the Bulge in the late war, negro sup 

ply battalions were offered the opportunity to volunteer fo 
combat service in the emergency. Of all who volunteered 
and the response was almost 100 per cent, only two wen 
AwoL. They had left their unit and reported to a front lin 
commander because they wanted action at once. No rac 
has a monopoly on courage, intelligence, and character. 
These are not ideals. These are facts, painstakingly teste 
and proven by careful scientific study and experiment. Figh 
ing against facts is a discouraging business and you alwa 
lose in the end. Men have fought against facts before 
against the fact that the earth is round and the fact that 
sun is the center of the universe, and the fact that man he 
emerged from lower forms of life. Men still fight again 
facts, hoping thus to perpetuate their myths and cherishe 
theories of absolute superiority. But facts always win at las 
We liberals like to frame fancy sermons and manifesto¢ 
on the desirability of brotherhood. Let’s stop fooling o 
selves. We can always put off living in terms of an idea 
We cannot put off living in terms of the facts. The facts sa 
that all men come from one common origin; that differenc 
of color and feature are trivial: that differences between i 
telligent or stupid; advanced or retarded; trustworthy 
treacherous; good or wicked are differences produced by th 
way men treat each other, by their illusions, their prejudice 
their ignorance, and their fear, not by blood or race. 
We must learn to live with these facts: in our churches, 
our denominational life, in our homes and communities, o 
nation and our world. We must adjust our ways of doir 
things to these facts. It is only common sense. 
Long ago the prophets and Jesus and many prophets aft 
Jesus proclaimed the brotherhood of man. For them it 
a great ideal, a noble dream. For us, in this age, the fac 
foundation has been set beneath the dream. The facts of o 
time underwrite the intuition of Jesus: “All ye are brethrer 
While this was still only a dream we could safely, and pe 
haps with some relief, postpone the effort to realize it 
cretely in our common life. But the marching facts or bro 
erhood change everything. We must run now as hard } 
we can to keep up with them. For they will not wait; a 
it would be sad indeed for Unitarians with their pride aj 
their pioneering tradition, to be left behind by the facts. 


members, and about two thirds have less than 200. O 
12 per cent have more than 300 members. | | 

This is not a very attractive numerical or material proj 
sition to offer to our ministers, at least a third of wh 
seem statistically doomed to very small churches and 
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ries below our very low median. Two out of every 
of our ministers must reconcile themselves to having 
urches with less than 200 members (and who ever 
ew Sunday congregations to equal the legal membership?). 
it most of these smaller churches, as this column sought 
show last month, are just as” important as the larger 
es; and their people are deserving of more consideration 
an present circumstances and systems permit. What 
n be done? What should be done? 
There can be no satisfactory blanket rule for automatic 
plication. Each case must be handled in terms of its 
rticular situation, A parish of thirty may conceivably 
“more significant in terms of community leadership and 
= spiritual well-being of its region than a much larger 
trish in different circumstances. These matters must be 
refully weighed in applying any policy. But general 
licies may have some use as guides. 


It is very likely that a few of the very small churches 
ght to be closed outright and their members encouraged 
become part of the Church of the Larger Fellowship. 
eir resources might either be retained locally for com- 
mity benefit or applied to further the work of the Church 
the Larger Fellowship. In some cases it may be possible 
merge several small churches into a consolidated church 
t as rural schools have been combined into a con- 
idated school. The possible benefits are apparent, but 
al conditions may make any combination undesirable or 
an impossible. Distances may be too great, the groups 
y be too disparate to merge, or local loyalties may be 
) intense. These are matters which can only be decided 
the spot. The possibilities, however, might be more 
lely explored than they have been. 

some churches are too important locally, or a little too 
ge, or too isolated, for combinations or for closures. Yet 
y are not materially strong enough to operate success- 
ly. What about them? An extension of the policy of 
sidization might be the answer. The problem is not 
olly unlike that which faces the nation in the field of 
ication. Some states simply are unable to provide ade- 
ite schooling for their citizens. Federal subvention is 
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increasingly regarded as the only possible solution; it will 
not be without its price and, parenthetically, Unitarians 
should be alert to do what they can to keep that price 
within proper bounds. A like disability will inhere in the 
subsidization of churches by the denomination. A certain 
price will have to be paid, but adequate safeguards can be 
devised and enforced so that neither the autonomy nor the 
self-respect of the aided church will be seriously impaired. 

Aid, to be effective, must be sufficiently generous in 
amounts and in administration to make a real difference to 
Local needs will vary, but often the first 
charge ought to be to provide an adequate salary for the 
minister. How big a salary? Big enough to free an able 
and vigorous man from the economic necessity of seeking 
a better-paid job. But there ought to be provision for 
something more than funds to’ pay living expenses. In 
smaller communities, particularly, a minister badly needs 
stimuli which are beyond the ability of his community to 
provide. He needs contacts with fellow Unitarian ministers 
and with other leaders. He ought to be able to attend meet- 
ings and conferences and institutes without having to ruin 
the family budget in doing so. He needs books and maga- 
zines and metropolitan newspapers if he is to keep up 
with the world. Perhaps there is a nearby university which 
offers courses that might be of great value to him. No man 
can live by bread alone, and certainly a liberal minister 


the recipient. 


cannot. 

Only in some such way as this can we solve the problem 
Many small parishes cannot afford to 
But many 


posed last month. 
have and to hold the minister they deserve. 
ministers who now feel under the intellectual or economic 
necessity of seeking a larger parish would be happy to 
serve in a parish which, though small, could offer the 
things outlined above. And the minister, even if all the 
subsidy went directly to him, would not be the solé bene- 
ficiary by any means. His parish would have a better 
minister; his community, a more effective leader; and the 
denomination would have earned a surer title to liberal 


leadership and service. 
Ww. B. W. 


OPEN FORUM 
(Continued from page 10) 
ancient fetters with the French Revolu- 
No aspect of this emancipation was 
; much of it was achieved in the 
bitter hostility. Jewish freedom was 
rt of that democratic expansion in which 
1 sought to affirm himself as man, with- 
d to birth, race or creed. 

g as the social and economic en- 
ent was favorable to democratic ex- 
m, so long did the preservation of Jew- 
nts seem part of the faith of civiliza- 
_ But when capitalism became monop- 
and democratic expansion halted, 
tights were the first principle to be 
ed. The victimization of the Jew is 
‘up with the sacrifice of the cause of 
non people. Those who seek to 
ms with the enemies of the Jew 


are seeking to come to terms with the 
counter-reformation and with anti-liberalism. 
Historically, the enemy of the Jew is the 
enemy of freedom and liberalism. Those 
who organize the attack on the Jew today, 
tomorrow will attack the general foundations 
of freedom, The moral stature of a nation 
is set by recognizing that the claim of the 
Jew to freedom is the claim of the whole 
people to strike off their chains. 


We must strive against this social disease 
of anti-semitism. In the thirties Europe 
rotted with it and was ripe for the fascist 
conquest. Britain has resisted strongly, but 
it is growing even there. Canada and the 
United States are infected. We are greatly 
in need of a steady stream of counter-propa- 
ganda explaining that anti-semitism is sub- 
versive propaganda, damaging to liberalism 
and to man’s eternal struggle to find his true 
self. As Lord Macaulay said, “Anti-semitism 


in every age has been the reasoning of bigots. 
They never fail to plead in justification of 
persecution the vices which persecution has 
engendered.” 

—REV. J. ROBERT BATH, Grafton, Mass. 


BRIEF ROUNDUP 


FRED N. ROWE, Hingham, Mass., writes 
a 450-word complaint against Professor 
Walsh’s article “The Soviets and World 
Order” [October], and his editorial “Stand 
Up and Fight-Or Face Sure Servitude” 
[November]. Mr. Rowe says these were 
“all condensed by Father Coughlin in one 
sentence, ‘If I must choose between commu- 
nism and fascism, give me fascism.” Mr. 
Rowe demands: “Why ‘do you worship a 
crucified communist on Sales and spend 
the rest of the week trying to crucify 
living communists?” ofan 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


“A TWIN-POWER WITH THE PULPIT” a ae 


Not all Unitarians are aware of the exciting progress that 
has been made in the last few years by the publishing arm 
of the denomination—the Beacon Press. It is an amazing 
story, without parallel, I believe, in the world of book-publish- 
ing; and the most astonishing feature of it is that the impres- 
sive record of accomplishment has been made with extremely 
limited resources of capital. There has been evidence of in- 
genuity, imagination, and technical skill of a high order; and 
the series of books that have come from our press during the 
last two years is proof that Unitarianism today has lost none 
of its traditional power. Indeed, in the book-publishing field 
the Beacon Press has a standing and an influence never before 
attained. 

Credit for this is due, primarily, to the best kind of team- 
work. The advisory council and editorial committee of our 
Division of Publications; the advisory committee of the 
Beacon Press; the director of the Division and of the Press, 
together with his small but very competent staff—these are 
the principal components of the team; but even so good a 
team could not have worked successfully without the vision 
and courage of the Board of Directors to back them up. The 
whole enterprise is a magnificent example of what can be 
done by a democratic organization that unites respect for 


skill with a basic faith in cooperation and leadership. 


NO NEW THING 


It is no new thing for Unitarians to bglieve in “the promo- 
tion of religion by the circulation of books.” That phrase is 
taken from an address delivered in May, 1838, by Henry 
Ware, Jr., at the annual meeting of the Unitarian Book and 
Pamphlet Society—an address that is worth careful reading 
after more than a century. Professor Ware has much to say 
about the influence of printing at the time of the Protestant 
Reformation. “When God reformed his church, he summoned 
into existence the press.” “At that moment, to forward this 
all-important movement, the press started into being,—as if 
God had designed it to be a twin-power with the pulpit for 
the new triumph of the truth.” 

Some of us believe that the world today is at as critical a 
point as it was when the words of Luther were falling like 
hammer-blows upon the anvil of history, and that our Uni- 
tarian movement has a part to play in “the new triumph of 
the trut 
nificance that just at this moment we have rediscovered the 
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in this present age. If so, it is not without sig- 


— Ss: 


power of the press for the promotion of religion. Here is a: 
great and useful a tool as is the pulpit, ready at hand if w 
have sufficient courage and devotion to use it—“a twin-powe 


with the pulpit.” | 


“CECI TUERA CELA” 


> “ 


In Victor Hugo’s “Notre Dame de Paris” there is a famou 
chapter with the title “Ceci Tuera Cela”—This will kill that 
The reference, of course, is to the power of the printed bool 
to destroy the edifice of stone. The speaker is the arch 
deacon. He is standing by the open window, looking ou 
at the great church of Notre Dame, pointing with one hanc 
to the cathedral and with the other to an open book on hi 
table. This—his right hand touching the book fresh from the 
printers at Nuremberg—will kill that—his left hand indicating 
the church, whose black silhouette cut across the star-fillec 
sky. It is not surprising that his companions heard hi 
words with shocked incredulity. . 

The incident, on which Victor Hugo philosophized fo 
some fifteen pages following, is supposed to take place it 
the time of Louis XI; and Notre Dame still stands. No on 
could wish the prophecy to come true literally; but there is ; 
sense in which it ought to come true. There are evils in th 
world that shall yet be slain by the power of the printed word 
and not even the coming of radio and television will preven 
the final victory. To the as yet unfinished task of destroy 
ing error and superstition and tyranny, wherever found, ou 
own press is dedicated; and its growing power should fill ou 
hearts with humble pride. 


THE IMMEDIATE JOB 


Unitarians who have faith in their church, who belie 


that our free fellowship can play a great part in the worl 
of today and tomorrow, have an immediate job on the) 
hands that cannot be ignored or skimped without jeoparc¢ 
izing all their hopes. This is the successful completion of th 
present campaign of the United Unitarian Appeal. Upé 
the result of this cooperative effort depends the chance fc 
continuing Unitarian extension in many fields—new chu che 
throughout the land, the mighty influence of our educatio 
program, the mounting power of our press, and the exciti 
possibilities of making our free gospel a powerful fe ¢ 
many parts of the world. 
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UNITARIAN 


8TH YEAR 


The Christian 


(WAN ST ASR SAY N. 


nationally-recognized authority on race relations and on propaganda research, 
Ifred McClung Lee became a Unitarian in 1947—joining the Church of Our Father, 


Detroit. He is chairman of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology of Wayne 

wersity. He has served for years as executive director and treasurer of the Insti- 
ee for Propaganda Analysis, and as a consultant for major U.S. government agencies. 
a Lee headed a large-scale research project into the wartime Detroit riots 


findings were published, in the book Race Riot by Lee and Humphrey). 


He is 


he author of The Daily Newspaper in America: The Evolution of a Social Instru- 
ent, The Fine Art of Propaganda (with Dr. Elizabeth Briant Lee), Social Problems 
n America (with Dr. E. L. Lee, being published this year), and other books. 


Civil Rights? ‘Ha! Practical Joke!’ 


i leading sociologist objects to ‘polite’ anti- 
social behavior, and offers a Unitarian decalogue 


- 


by ALFRED McCLUNG LEE 


s LONG AGO as the eighteenth century, Dr. Samuel Johnson is reported by Boswell 
9 have said that the theological works of that great scientist and Unitarian, Dr. 


oseph Priestley, “tend to unsettle everything, yet settle nothing.” 


Much the same 


ort of thing has been said about sociology. 


Since I am both a sociologist and a 
Jnitarian, and since I find nothing in- 
ompatible between the two, I should like 
) outline my impressions of what the 
beral religion should stress at this point 
1 its history without laboring too much 
uther the interrelationships of science, 
emocracy and the liberal religion. Let 
$ just assume that they are interrelated 
1 an inextricable manner—so far as we 
ere are concerned—and go on from 
nere. As H. J. Blackham has put it, in 
n essay in The Plain View (July, 1947), 
1e liberal religion “is a liberal temper, 
»asoned faith in the scientific and demo- 
ratic methods and procedures, resist- 
ace to arbitrary authority in every field, 
oncentration upon furthering the de- 
ment of human interests and 
g their ideal harmony, by re- 
ving frustrations and multiplying 
of fulfilment. It does not insist 
D aa finished view of what human 
is for and what should be done with 


no one has been able to verify 
has seen a manlike God, the lib- 
gion sensibly begins with faith in 
You may or may not wish to go 

man. That depends upon your 
emotional and intellectual needs. 
sh to go beyond a faith in man 
ssume the existence of a divine 
ting eng that is your own 

id may be very helpful to you. 
within the liberal church, you 


will not wish to attempt to give such a 
belief the force of a dogmatic mandate. 
In the liberal church, there are no “Thou 
shalts” and “Thou shalt nots.” There is 
the ‘human conscience or superego or 
whatever you might wish to call it, the 
social product of traditional human striv- 
ing and of the person’s aspirations. 

You can go a very long distance to- 
ward the development of a satisfying 
philosophy of life by placing your faith 
chiefly or even exclusively in the gen- 
eral decency of man and in the power 
of human beings when they are inspired 
by ideals, Let me suggest how far a 
faith in man can take you in the liberal 
religion as I outline ten principles which 
I think we as Unitarians might well stress 
at this point in our history and in the 
history of mankind. I would label these 
ten principles as follows: 

1. Faith in man. 

2. Awareness that superficialities are 
superficialities. 

3. Rejection of authoritarianism, but 
not, of course, of democratically vested 
and controlled authority. 

4, Faith in democracy in the home. 

5. Acceptance or rejection of people 
on their personal merits. 

6. Encouragement of democracy in 
education. 

7. Work for democracy in govern- 
ment. 

8. Support for organizations seeking 
to democratize business. 
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9. Promotion of scientific and. demo- 
cratic principles in philosophy and re- 
ligion. 

10. Rejection of the enervating fatal- 


ism some get from science; in other 
words, faith in a hope based upon knowl- 
edge. 

There is more.than a slight parallel 


- between a number of these principles 


and those in that ancient and admirable 
body of rules for belief and practice, the 
Ten Commandments. The effort here is 
really to translate the Ten Command- 
ments into democratic principles more 
closely related to modern day-to-day liv- 
ing—in other words, to translate them if 
you will into a Unitarian decalogue. 

For compulsion, in these principles, 
we have the compulsion of enlightened 
human experience as expressed by a 
growing democratic spirit rather than 
the thunderous voice of a tribal deity. 
As an object of faith, we have a hopeful 
image of man rather than an idealized 
projection of man or of man’s father or 
mother into the supernatural realm. The 
term “graven images” is translated here 
as “superficialities.” The authoritarian- 
isms are the “other gods” before which 
the liberal does not bow down. Rela- 
tionships between husband and wife and 
parents and children are embraced in 
the hope expressed for democracy in the 
home. Then, because our society has 
become so complex, the development of 
ever broader and sounder conceptions of 
democracy in the various social fields is 
given more attention than in the God- 
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and property-centered Ten Command- . 


ments. 


Let me comment briefly upon each of 
the items in this Unitarian decalogue: 


1. Faith in man. In using this as a 
starting point, I would not want to give 
the impression of thinking that all human 
beings are sweet and lovely. We start 
out as bawling and regurgitating little 
animals who cannot control our bodily 
functions, and after years of effort, frus- 
tration, and cussedness we never suc- 
ceed too well in achieving the ideals we 
and society set for ourselves. As a so- 
ciologist who, with his fellows, spends 
his life studying social problems—riots, 
strikes, wars, divorce, exploitation, ju- 
venile and adult delinquency and crime, 
prostitution and the rest-I am _ well 
aware that the inhumanity of man to 
man is a pervasive and frightening real- 
ity. But one cannot analyze a social 
problem very thoroughly until one sees 
the frequency with which it is due to 
outworn social institutions, outworn allo- 
cations of social power, outworn human 
customs. Such outworn social institu- 
tions coerce our fellow human beings 
and ourselves into antisocial beliefs and 
practices. Social problems are not due 
merely to some inborn human perverse- 
ness. Given something of a break, given 
something of a chance to develop crea- 
tive and altruistic impulses latent within 
us all, man can be responsible—as we all 
know—for tremendous feats in the arts, 
the sciences and the kindnesses which 
have made the finer aspects of our so- 
ciety. 


2. Awareness that superficialities are 
superficialities. In calling for a rejection 
of sham in such terms, I may mean a 
great deal more or less than you may 
think. What I mean is what Lincoln 
Steffens meant in his Autobiography 
(1931) when he said: “I have told how, 
as the boy chum of a page in the Legis- 
lature of California, I had seen from be- 
low the machinery and bribery of poli- 
tics; as a New York reporter I had seen 
police, political, legislative, and judicial 
corruption; but I did with these obser- 
vations what other people do with such 
disturbing knowledge: I put them off in 
a separate compartment of the brain. I 
did not let them alter my conception of 
life.” But sociologists and Unitarians 
cannot afford to make such a separation. 
We know that when the political organi- 
zations of certain states and cities are in 
tthe hands of race-track syndicates, as 
they are now, it is a pathological condi- 
tion from which the antiseptic of vir- 
tuous intentions cannot protect us. We 
must see through the glittering facades 
traditionally furnished to our most re- 
vered institutions and institutional func- 
tionaries, and determine for ourselves 
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As we push our polite patterns of 
anti-minority discrimination, we are 
creating more and more a type of 
white Protestant Northern-European- 
American elite in this country which 


is criticized throughout the world as 
the antithesis of our much-vaunted 
American democracy. How can we 
teach democracy to the Germans 
and Italians when we politely prac- 
tice the Nazi and Fascist patterns 
of minority discrimination and ex- 


ploitation ourselves? 


whether or not the realities of those in-’ 


stitutions and functionaries resemble 
closely enough the facades. Or do the 
facades merely hide from our view moral 
corruption? I refer, among other things, 
to the care and sophistication with which 
many established clergymen excuse and 
rationalize the hypocrisy and—to throw 
it back in their teeth—the “materialism” 
and “moral decay” of their own flocks to 
whom they preach each Sunday morning. 


3. Rejection of authoritarianism but 
not, of course, of democratically vested 
and controlled authority. | Authori- 
tarian modes of thought persist and do 
disturbing disservices to all of us. Even 
though the facts of social history, soci- 
ology and anthropology assign a modest 
role to the great man whether in politics, 
art, philosophy or science, we still like to 
talk as though a whole liberal education 

be had merely from reading one 
hundred allegedly great books, or as 
though the whole course of history is 
modified by a Hoover, a Roosevelt or a 
Truman. Some are impatient with the 
little man from Missouri, but when such 
a little man is democratically elected and 
made subject and responsive in his pol- 
icy making to popular pressures, we have 
set up the least treacherous type of 
authority. We have not only set him 
up, but we the people can easily con- 
vince ourselves when the time comes to 
tear him down and replace him with an- 
other symbol of our authority. 


4, Faith in democracy in the home. 
The patterns of tension which threaten 
the welfare of our society and of the 
world begin in the home. Overanxious 
mothers, psychiatrists point out, pass 
their anxieties on to their children 
from babyhood. Distracted middle-class 
fathers seldom have enough time to 
spend with their children to become very 
well acquainted with them and to per- 
form the roles they should in their chil- 
dren’s maturation. Undemocratic homes 
produce frustrated, spoiled and _brutal- 
ized children who spend the rest of their 


nurture this pattern much farther. 


miserable lives ghtine out the patter 
of their old family fights, with their busi. 
ness, political, social and family as 
ciates and antagonists substituted for 
their brothers, sisters, and parents. I 
not advocating a kind of so-called famil 
democracy in which spoiled children 
walk all over their parents, but I 
making a plea for a maturely conceived 
family democracy in which both parents 
and children can come to know eac 
other as human beings and in which 
mutual respect and_ understanding can 
be achieved. 


5. Acceptance or rejection of people 
on their personal merits. The folks who 
inhabit the nicer residential districts fre- 
quently speak with some disdain of the 
awful people who become involved in 
race riots, the stoning of synagogues and 
other violent anti-minority excesses. But 
it is well recognized among social scien- 
tists that there are two principal kinds 
of anti-minority sentiments: the crude 
and the polite. Those of us who live in 
the nicer residential suburbs are guilty 
of the polite anti-minority sentiments 
and practices which are the most destrue- 
tive influence upon the intergroup rela- 
tions of this country and of the world. 
It is we, to illustrate, who support the 
Greek- letter college social fraternities 
which nurture ethnic and carial snobbish: 
ness and discrimination among our col- 
lege students. And then we go on and 
It is 
we who say—very politely—that it is 
kinder not to invite a minority member 
into our women’s club, men’s service 
club or downtown business or profes- 
sional club, It is we who say politely- 
oh, so very politely—that none but the 
disagreeable minority person resents be 
ing crowded into a Negro ghetto, Ane 
when race-restrictive covenants on rea 
estate were declared unconstitutional br 
the United States Supreme Court, all toe 
many of the pillars of our “nice” churche} 
in our “better” residential districts go 
together and assured ourselves tha 
where the Supreme Court had failed 1 
group action would not fail us. But w 
hoped that our segregation would 
maintained — of course, very, vé 
politely. 

As we push our polite patterns ¢ 
anti-minority discrmination, we are crea 
ing more and more a type of wh 
Protestant Northern-European-Americ 
elite in this country which is criticiz 
throughout the world as the antithesis 
our much-vaunted American democra 
How can we teach democracy to. 
Germans and Italians when we poli 
practice the Nazi and Fascist pattern: 
minority discrimination and exploita 
ourselves? As Margaret H e 
her excellent book Color Blind (19: 
the Negroes didn't come to this cou 
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cause they wanted to. We brought 
em here in chains. They didn’t write 
1e Declaration of Independence or the 
Be cetrction. We wrote those docu- 
ts, and if we now wave them in the 
Broce! faces and say, ‘Ha-ha! Prac- 
cal joke!’ we must expect to meet the 
ystomary fate of practical jokers.” And 
ith some three fourths or more of the 
orld colored, it might be well to pon- 
er—if we fail to respond to more altru- 
tic considerations—the fatal hole we are 
aconsciously digging for those who are 
mporarily the ethnic and racial top 
ogs in these United States and in the 
orld. 
Polite and unconscious discrimination 
contrary to the liberal religion as I see 
, and as, I am sure; a great many Uni- 
wians see it. We need to seize the 
ands of our fellows in this world, of 
hhatever race, color or ethnic stock, and 
ad ways and means of understanding 
yem and of living in peace with them. 


6. Encouragement of democracy in 
lucation. You are possibly acquainted 
ith the situation at Olivet College, a 
ttle Congregational Church college at 
livet, Michigan. The board of trustees 
1ere, torn by factionalism and unbound 
ither by traditional Christian or liberal- 
rts principles, yielded to pressure and 
stalled a person as president last spring 
ho knows little or nothing about a lib- 
ral education. At his request the board 
red, without statement of cause and 
‘ithout adequate notice, a professor of 
velve years standing and his librarian 
‘ife. These are but two of many firings 
ad forced resignations which are grad- 
ally enabling this new president to con- 
ert a liberal-arts institution into what 
ill possibly become another citadel of 
arrowly conceived free enterprise, re- 
lete with a successful football team, a 
rass band, and a batch of new Greek- 
tter social fraternity houses. The 
tuggle is now joined between the 
sunger alumni of the college and this 
atocrat of Olivet. 

This incident is but one of a great 
any that might be cited of the current 
ressures against free and honest teach- 

1g in our colleges and universities. A 
te of the dangerous situation, too, is 
- way in which the emphasis in col- 
late training has swung away from 

evelopment of enlightened minds, 
1s Sinan tis to the variable condi- 


iat other round technicians in 
business and government machines. 
and more of our students by-pass 
ts and sciences with which all en- 


wld have acquaintance. They 
1 directly into the highly spe- 
d narrowing channels of col- 


leges of business administration and en-- 


gineering. 


A faith in democracy in education im- 


plies a faith in the potentialities for good - 


of the human mind when it has an oppor- 
tunity to grow in a stimulating and 
broadening environment. The arbitrary 
dismissal of popular but irritating teach- 
ers is destruction of such an environment. 
The reduction of a college education to 
a mere acquisition of the tools of a trade 
cripples the eyes and ears and minds of 
our future citizens. They become only too 
like one-eyed robots equipped with 
blinders. 


7 and 8. Work for democracy in 
government and Support for organiza- 
tions seeking to democratize business. 
These two principles are quite similar in 
our society, because government and 
business have been in the process of 
developing intricate interrelationships 
with one another for more than half a 
century. This is a big subject, and I can- 
not develop it to any extent within the 
limits of such a brief article, but I am 
merely making another plea here for 
facing social realities as they evolve. 
The day of cynical political bosses who 
throw peanuts to their followers and 
sell out to big business is passing. Their 
followers have learned that their votes 
can purchase for them a lot more im- 
portant considerations than peanuts. The 
day of cynical Taft-Hartley acts, shot 
through with unconstitutional clauses, is 
also passing. Both management and 
labor must face the new responsibilities 
and privileges which open up to them 
in an era in which a higher degree of 
industrial democracy has been achieved 
and is forthcoming. 


9. Promotion of scientific and demo- 
cratic principles in philosophy and re- 
ligion. Down through the ages, the 
church has frequently been the citadel of 
intellectual and even political and eco- 
nomic authoritarianism. When a priest 
was engaged in some special pleading, he 
prefaced it with the formula, “Thus 
spake the Lord God Almighty.” His 
flock could scarcely question such a 
source of authority. It has only been 
with the rise of anti-authoritarian re- 
ligions and philosophies such as the Uni- 
tarian that flocks have ceased to be sub- 
jected to such authoritarian trickery. In 
the liberal church, when a speaker states 
a position it may or may not be accepted. 
The ideas presented are immediately 
subjected to critical scrutiny and discus- 
sion before they are regarded as any 
more than one man’s views, even though 
that man should be standing in the tra- 
ditional status of the clergyman. 

When man is vested with sufficient 
dignity and respect to face the cosmos, 
the earth and his fellow men without 
the dogmatic guides of old to direct him, 
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the potentialities for. human’: develop- 


ment are vastly increased. Instead of 
“moral chaos” or “materialism” or “a 


lack of spiritual values,” we have a surg- 


ing forward of the human spirit mo- 
tivated by a morality. and by spiritual 


values: which are impervious to chang- 
ing social conditions—because they are 
in tune with conditions as they change. 


10. Rejection of the enervating fa- 
talism some get from science; in other 
words, faith in a hope based upon 
knowledge. When one first learns that 
there is no Santa Claus, or that babies 
have a much less mysterious source 
than a stork, or that sex and aggression 
play tremendous and continuing roles 
in our lives, one may react with feelings 
of deflation. Life is not so glamorous 
sometimes just after an illusion of child- 
hood has been dissipated. But to those 
who can face knowledge without hys- 
teria and who want to learn from veri- 
fied observations of natural phenomena, 
the wonders of birth are scarcely less 
when they are realistically understood. 
The wonders and perplexities of human 
psychology become all the more ab- 
sorbing when one is studying realities 
rather than folklore. 

But even though such an early disillu- 
sionment may pass and be replaced by 
an enthusiastic curiosity, there is another 
type of enervating fatalism arising from 
a little knowledge of science which 
must be avoided. It is the enervating 
fatalism of the person who says, es- 
pecially in the social realm, that a given 
situation involves so many factors, such 
weighty factors, that there is little the 
individual can do about it. Prostitution 
persists because of the nice people who 
control the institutions which own the 
property in which brothels operate. So 
what can we do? Alcoholism cannot 
be eliminated by. prohibition. So what 
can you do? Such attitudes are the off- 
springs of an inadequate knowledge of 
the situations in question. There are 
few human social problems which, when 
carefully and adequately studied, cannot 
be at least. mitigated by well designed 
reform programs. An immediate and 
complete victory is seldom gained in a 
struggle against such social problems as 
gangster-ridden race-track gamblers, 
racial segregation, prostitution, alcohol- 
ism, low educational standards and the 
many others. But, with careful plan- 
ning and determined efforts, great 
strides can be made. 

If one is satisfied with making what 
contributions one can to human welfare, 
to be satisfied with the personal satis- 
factions to be, gained from fighting for 
human values rather than against them, 
the faith and practices of the liberal re- 
ligion ‘offer both a. pailosophy.« aod a 
program) of life. |’ «-, 
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For this Brotherhood Number The Register searched for an outstanding success in 


race relations which could be shared with readers. 


Such a success was found in 


Portland, Oregon — the city where North American Unitarians will gather next Au- 
gust to attend the Biennial General Conference. Register readers attending the Con- 
ference will be able to see for themselves the results of a nationally-recognized 
program in race relations, and take proved ideas and technics back to their home 
communities. Author Berry is executive secretary of the Urban League of Portland 
—the spearhead of the improvement of race relations in the city —and a sociology 
instructor at Vanport College. He has been trained at Oberlin, Duquesne, University 
of Pittsburgh (School of Applied Social Science), and Western Reserve University. 
In Credo of One American Negro, Mr. Berry has written: “I am determined to -be 
free as were my ancestors who fought with Washington at Valley Forge. I shall 
work, fight, and struggle for full rights and full citizenship until every man — black 
and white alike — shall be free in these United States.” 


How We Won the Battle Against 


Bigotry in the North’s ‘Worst City’ 


These procedures will work in your town 


by EDWIN C. BERRY 


AS LATE as 1945, Portland was known as the “Worst City in Race Relations North 
of the Mason Dixon Line.” There were many reasons for this reference. Although 
I could not refute this, I used the somewhat milder description of my community — 
“A Northern City with a Southern Exposure.” : 

In interpreting the Portland race relations arena in 1945, I wrote as follows: 


America is a Democracy!—a nation whose 
people fight for a chance for every individual 
to become what he is capable of becoming; 
for the right of each individual to freedom 
and the pursuit of happiness. But our ex- 
citing and inspiring American Creed is 
bluntly contradicted in Portland and else- 
where in America by the denial of the free- 
dom of opportunity and choice—America’s 
birthright—to fifteen million Negro Ameri- 
cans. 


Jim Crow is the antithesis of our American 
Creed. Jim Crow divides Americans; causes 
fear, suspicion and hate to set Americans 
one against the other; causes our nation to 
become internally weak. 

Jim Crow lives in Portland! 

His presence is manifested by the “White 
Only” sigms in restaurants, hotels, and places 
of amusement; by the symbolic “White 
Only” signs on jobs, and on houses for sale 
and for rent; by rigid segregation in our 
public housing communities; by slanderous 
utterances of bigots and demagogues that 
appear in print, and are passed on by word 
of mouth. 

Jim Crow is a relic of the Feudal System. 
His counterpart, the ghetto, is an alien 
technique of compressing a group of people 
in a certain residential area, and degrading 
them to the point that one might find some 
credence for the stories which have been in¢ 
vented about them. The despicable Hitler 
used this technique in his process of malign- 
ing the Jews. 

Jim Crow is degrading to Negro Ameri- 
cans who are forced to live by his dictates. 

Jim Crow dooms the children of Negro 
Americans, even those who are as yet un- 
born. 

Jim Crow is more vicious than all of this, 
because he is causing America to lose her 
moral leadership in world affairs. Our utter- 
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ances of the American Creed and our enun- 
ciated war aims sound hollow indeed when 
superimposed upon the actual lives of mil- 
lions of Americans. 

The reasons. for this dual system of citi- 
zenship—one set of rights and privileges for 
whites and another, and more limited set, 
for Negroes—are manifold. Greed, hate, and 
vested interests all play a part. The unfor- 
tunate history of human bondage in America 
cannot be overlooked. These inequalities and 
injustices are bred more often by misin- 
formation than by malice. The Urban 
League, therefore, looks upon that phase of 
its work which deals with public education 
—the correction of this misinformation — as 
fundamental to any lasting progress in the 
arena of race relations. 


PRESENT SCENE 


In 1948, Portland had won for itself 
the distinction of “Nation’s Most Im- 
proved City In Race Relations.” I must 
caution my readers at this point that the 
discription “most improved” should not 
be confused with “best.” We know we 
are not the “best.” But “best” is our 
goal and we are moving steadily and with 
dogged determination toward that goal. 

Here follows a partial delineation of 
the reasons we have won our new title 
in a span of but three years: 

On The Job Front: Negroes have se- 
cured employment in more than four 
hundred establishments which did not 
employ them prior to 1945. Negroes are 
working on all levels of civil service and 
are consistently securing added union 
status. Among the better positions which 
have been filled by qualified Negro 
workers are: public school teachers; one 


instructor on the college level; Mee 
technicians; hospital nurses; social 
workers; and a public welfare supervisor. 
Innumerable secretaries have been placed 
(so many, in fact, that we have exhausted 
the supply, and job orders still con- 
tinue), as well as the multitude of oppor- 
tunities for skilled artisans and unskilled 
jobs. ‘ 
The Housing Field: Portland has pro- 
gressed in the housing field notwithstand- 
ing the “code of ethics” of the Realty 
Board and its attempts at rigid segrega- 
tion on non-white minorities in an old, 
worn out section of the city. The bound- 
ary lines have been broken. Realtors 
have been forced to revise the limits on 
several occasions and the expansion con- 
tinues. During the past twelve months 
more than one hundred families have 
purchased decent homes outside the areé 
which realtors had designated for Negre 
occupancy. This was accomplished by 
purchase from real estate dealers — 
“realtors”— or directly from owner. 
Another important step toward integra- 
tion in housing has been the breaking o} 
rigid segregation by the Portland Public 
Housing Authority. The present enun 
ciated policy is “first come, first served, 
and though this policy has not yet bee: 
completely accepted by housing staff, the 
first steps of integration are in evidence 
Police Brutality: Brutality on the pat 
of police officers, due to racial bias, h 
practically disappeared. There has bee 
no case reported for one year. e 
Public Schools: Our public schools ¢ 
among the best in the nation when ev: 
ated from a race relations point of vie 
Teacher appointments are being currer 
made on the basis of qualification < 
without regard to race. Nine Ne 
teachers were appointed at the begin 
of this school year. All are 
where their skills indicate, and 
are working in schools where no 
students are in attendance. Stuc 
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enrolled in all Portland colleges and at 
he local medical and law schools. Port- 
and boasts two colleges, one university, 
and two junior colleges. Each is anxious 
» increase attendance of non-white 
students. 
Social Services: At this point, we can 
state without equivocation, social services 
in Portland are freer of discrimination 
ian in any other large city in the coun- 
y. This statement is true for both pub- 
ce and private agencies. Public Welfare 
is above reproach; all group work and 
isure time agencies are open to all. We 
o not have the traditional Jim Crow 
ymca and ywca to plague us. All thir- 
teen summer camps serving this com- 
munity are operated on an integrated 
basis and Negro youth were in attend- 
ance at all camps in the season past. 
Many Negroes are serving in responsible 
staff positions. An increasing number of 
Negros are being elected to board and 
committee positions. 
_ Health Service: All Portland hospitals 
are operated on a non-segregated basis. 
Negro physicians, nurses, nurses aides, 
techni icians and other personnel are em- 
ployed. 
_ The Press: Portland’s two daily news- 
papers operate in a highly enlightened 
manner. Both papers have discontinued 
the use of racial identification technique 
(approximately 95% of the time). Both 
freely carry news about Negroes and in- 
terracial affairs and treat it with objec- 
tivity. Both papers use pictures of 
Negroes throughout the paper (not just 
in the sports section) and editorial treat- 
ment on subjects of race relations has 
been generally fair and sympathetic to 
those working for improvement. 
_ Pulpit and Pew: Portland churches 
have been great allies in our battle 
against bigotry. Many churches are 
making a determined effort to achieve 
interracial congregations. This is diffi- 
cult because of established patterns of 
religious segregation and because of brick 
and Mortar interests in churches which 
have been traditionally segregated. How- 
ever, the amount of interracial teaching 
ad encouragement for social action 
‘ come from Portland churches 
been of immeasurable assistance. The 
h is unquestionably the bearer of 
values in our society. Recently 
rtland churches have been active in 
elc ee “conscience about race rela- 
. ~The absence of this “conscience” 
e past has been a moral deficiency in 
al character. This deficiency 
en a distinct deterrent to progress. 


E [E HOW OF ACHIEVEMENT 
actual “how” of this achievement 


We know that nothing so shakes the 
confidence of bigots as to be brought 
face to face with reality. Nothing so 
impresses the “‘bystander”’ as living 


proof that interracialism works. 


worthwhile recording. It would not be 
worth recording except that to many 
practitioners in the field of race and 
group relations, the obvious and easy ap- 
proach is overlooked and the elaborate 
and impossible used. ; 


Improvement in race relations in Port- 
land began with the establishment of the 
Urban League of Portland. Let me say 
parenthetically, at this point, that my 
own identification with the Urban League 
and personal modesty should not permit 
this revelation—but my training in social 
science dictates complete objectivity. 

The steps in the program that have 
led to partial accomplishment of our goals 
are these: 


1. Public Education. 

2. Continuing efforts to broaden our circle 
of friends. 

3. Community organization — constant co- 
operation with other agencies, churches 
and groups. 

4, Demonstration. 

5. Crystallization in action, codes of pro- 
cedure, policy and law, gains accom- 
plished and accepted. 

6. Vigilently watching and constantly guard- 
ing each progressive step. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The initiation of our program here was 
based on the following fundamental be- 
liefs: 


1. There is gross ignorance, misinformation 
and superstition accepted by otherwise 
intelligent people, about race. 

. Most Caucasians in the Northwest were 
not bigots; they were bewildered, not 
malicious, but misinformed. 

8. Conditions under which Negroes were 
forced to live, work, play, and worship 
were not widely known to most persons 
whose lives were untouched by Negroes 
and who were, therefore, unconcerned 
about them. 


4, Most Americans are a part of the great 
army of “bystanders.” ‘They are neither 
a part of the small forward looking® citi- 
zens, nor of the reactionaries. The by- 
standers are overwhelmingly possessed 
with inertia and are likely to be governed 
by tradition rather than by conviction. 


to 


® I have not discovered a synonym for the 
terms “liberal” and “progressive,” both of 
which have taken on new meaning in recent 
months. Here, I use the term “forward look- 
ing” to mean what liberal and progressive 
meant prior to the Wallace for President 
Movement and the organization of the Un- 
American Committee. 


5. Most business men, politicians ,and others 
in responsible positions believe all Cau- 
casians are racists unless they have de- 
clared themselves otherwise. 

6. Most decisions related to race made by 
persons in policy-making positions, are 
based on the crude premise that “you'll 
holler when you're hurt,” and the absence 
of a complaint indicates consensus. 

7. To most community leaders “the public” 
excludes Negroes and any other minorities 
that happen to be a part of the “out 
group.” 

8. Minority groups are equally as capable of 
bigotry as those of the majority. 

9. No program for human decency and 
social justice can be achieved with apolo- 
gies and defensive mechanisms. 

10. Negroes are in greater need of a cour- 

ageous, intelligent and forthright pro- 
gram of public relations than any other 


type of program. 


We have interpreted our public rela- 
tions program as one of telling and 
getting told, and supplying informa- 
tion to others who wish to tell the 
truth about race, race relations and inter- 
racial affairs. In prosecuting this phase 
of our program we have: 


1. Distributed 300,000 individual pieces of 
educational material — both original work 
and the best publications available free 
or for a very small cost. 

. Carried on a campaign by radio and 
press. 

3. Furnished outstanding speakers for thou- 

sands of groups and meetings. 

4, Furnished material for other speakers and 

innumerable study groups, schools and 
colleges. 


5. Kept libraries well supplied with the best 
current materials on race relations. 


bo 


This part of our program has been the 
springboard for all other efforts, and in 
my opinion, is basic to any real and last- 
ing progress in race relations. This phase 
of the effort in Portland has been dealt 
with in a more comprehensive manner 
than those which follow. This is true, for 
the reasons that this section is by far the 
most significant and the space allocated 
would not permit so detailed a discussion 
of each point which follows. 


DEMONSTRATION 

We have felt it is a wise and useful 
technique to exploit and draw wide at- 
tention to good examples of democracy in 
action. We know that nothing so shakes 
the confidence of bigots as to be brought 
fact to face with reality. Nothing so 
impresses the “bystander” as living proof 
that interracialism works. 


I will cite two examples of the demon- 
stration technique. Both occurred in 
Portland. 


1. The disastrous Vanport Flood of May 
80; 1948: This flood completely de- 
molished an entire city of 22,000 persons 
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—5,000 of them were Negroes. The 
emergency housing of these persons was 
a problem which Portland had to face in 
a matter of minutes. Negroes were 
housed in non-segregated mass shelters. 
And several hundred Negro families were 
invited to share homes of white Port- 
landers. In administering the mass shel- 
ter program, we worked closely with the 
American Red Cross. The Red Cross car- 
ried out a completely integrated program 
without a single unfavorable incident. 
This action on the part of the Red Cross 
seemed to amaze some of its own workers, 
equally as much as it surprised observers. 
One worker from Georgia or Mississippi— 
I seem to confuse those two States—was 
delighted with the program. This was 
especially pleasant coming from one who 
spoke with a decided Southern accent. 
She told me that in a dozen years of dis- 
aster work, in all sections of the country, 
she had never participated in a plan of 
integrated housing. 

We were particularly diligent in seeing 
that this story was widely known. The 
interpretation carried proper commenda- 
tion for the Red Cross job. We issued 
several newsletters, press and radio re- 
leases and assisted in the preparation of 
two full page news and picture stories. 
Result: information on how Portland 
handled the emergency was circulated 
throughout the State and the Nation. 
Commendations poured in from all sec- 
tions of the country. All concerned were 


fea 


made to feel proud and happy. Those 
who stubbornly and loudly had insisted it 
would not work were forced into a state 
of silence and retreat. 


2. The cio Convention, held in Portland, 

November, 1948: In preparation for the 
Convention, cro elicited a promise from 
the Restaurant and Hotel Associations 
that there would be no racial discrimina- 
tion for the duration of the Convention. 
Many Negro delegates attended. They 
stayed in hotels and ate in restaurants 
that have maintained the color ban 
from time immemorial. Result: no harm- 
ful effects, no guests walked out of any 
hotels, the buildings did not disintegrate 
and the sun continued to shine, as often 
as the sun shines, in Portland. 
We joined in commending local operators 
of public accommodations for their demo- 
cratic action, even though we realized 
they had simply called a moratorium on 
discrimination for one week. However, 
since the moratorium, we have pointed 
out to the community that decency and 
democracy can work in the use of public 
accommodations. We are now able to 
document our assertion with the obvious 
proof that it did work. 


Efforts to Crystalize Gains: We believe 
that once a group, organization, com- 
munity, or State, has been enlightened on 
democracy in race relations, it is impor- 


tant that a policy relating to democratic 
practices be made permanent. This has” 
an important psychological effect on 
those charged with the responsibility for 
executing the policy. It also provides” 
positive public relations material and 
serves to influence other organizations to 
take similar action. We have used this 
technique successfully in Portland with 
organized groups, agencies, schools, and 
with public bodies up to and including 
government of the State. 3 
Constant Vigilance: The task of im- 
proving race relations is very difficult for 
a variety of reasons. One of the impor- 
tant reasons is that we seldom complete 
any phase of it in a way which permits 
us to forget it and move on. Once a pro- 


gressive step (I believe “progressive” 


can be used in this context without mis- 
understanding) has been achieved, it has 
to be watched, lest undemocratic forces 


-abolish it. 


CONCLUSION 


In Portland, we have Jim Crow down, 
but not quite out. We've had him out 
but the opposition applied artificial res- 
piration. Right now, he’s existing in an 
oxygen tent. This is costly. The com- 
munity has to pay the bill. Our com- 
munity is getting tired of it. It is our job 
to keep them informed about that, also. 


Mayor Shute of Monroe, N. C., is one of the most vigorous sponsors of the new 
program for the establishment of Unitarian lay Fellowship Units in communities 


where it is not feasible to set up full-scale churches immediately. 


He was trained 


at Trinity College, Duke and Atlanta University; is the author of six volumes, the 
president of the J. R. Shute Co., the Shute Foundation, Inc., of a broadcasting com- 
pany and several other concerns. He has served as president of the local Board of 
Trade, Real Estate Board, Chamber of Commerce, Duke Alumni Association, and 


other organizations. 


One Jew, One Chinese, Twelve 
Catholics—and Those Unitarians 


by J. RAY SHUTE 


A YEAR AGO I was a happy, reasonably successful, sane, middle-of-the-road, de- 
pendable citizen who had the confidence of my people to such an extent that they 


elected me mayor of our city. Today, I am a Unitarian! 


It is inconceivable 


to some people that a man could fall that low in such a short space of time. But 


that’s my fix. 


Whereas formerly I received. more 
invitations to speak at churches, schools 
and clubs than I could possibly accept, 
today I am in no apparent danger of any 
‘prolonged siege of laryngitis. You see, 
it’s too risky to have a Unitarian as a 
speaker—“Those people are atheists; they 
don’t believe in Jesus Christ.” Conse- 
quently, as a public speaker a Unitarian 
is not in too much demand in my city, 
where there are only one Jew, one 
Chinese, a couple of Greeks, a dozen im- 
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ported Catholics, a handful of Republi- 
cans and those—those awful Unitarians. 
We now number twelve. Our services 
are all held at night. We are constantly 
ridiculed, cussed, discussed, and were 
it not for our rigid democracy would 
probably be twentieth-century martyrs! 
Thus stands the Unitarian in this blessed 
land of Democrats, Protestants and 
things. Not a too pleasant situation, 
sae might add—but, you know, I love 
it 


My office at City Hall has become : 
hallowed spot, and, while not quite so 
well known as Lourdes, brother it is 
really a place where all evils can be 
cured, all gripes properly aired; 
haven for dissenters, a fortress for Soutl 
ern liberalism, the atheistic forums at 


a rest home for the aged, infirm, un- 
oved and, yes, the Unitarians! It is here 
that every crackpot, every disgruntled 

urchman, every reformer and minority 
champion sooner or later wends his way. 
Folks, I’m physically and mentally tired. 

This job of being a combination father 
Bocce Professor Quiz and Mr. 

thony is really trying—and heaven 
knows I'm trying. 

It's becoming quite alarming to me, 
, at the many dinners, clubs, Ma- 
sonic and other meetings that I attend. 
I have become the unofficial chaplain 
for all these occasions, because my pub- 
lic is definitely interested in what a 
Unitarian can do with a blessing or a 
prayer. I'm positive you would love 
my renditions. I am quite a past 


master at the art of animating the inani- - 


mate, of rationalizing the irrational and 
of visualizing the invisible. I shall 
probably go down as the greatest ex- 
ponent of the syllogism, which I have 
elevated to new heights in the area of 
theological apologetics. 

Another thing I am becoming less or 
more accustomed to is the hurt look on 
the faces of my former associates. There 
is a somewhat strained note in the voices 
of some. I find it most difficult with 
those from my old church, in which my 
family has worshiped for the: past eight 
generations and where there are. build- 
ings, plaques and other mementos bear- 
ing our family name. It has not been 
easy to leave that old church, with its 
many cherished memories; and it was 
with faltering, yet resolute, steps that I 
departed that place and went into the 
| Ahi wherein I could hear the voice 

ate and see the need of humanity 

where I could be free and dare to 
take my place in the ranks of those real- 


to serve mankind. 
: Becoming a Unitarian in a solidly 
Protestant town involves many readjust- 
ments in one’s everyday life. It comes 
tna as a shock to many of your former 
friends—and I use the term “former” ad- 
visedly. Thereafter, there comes that 
itateoting reaction that leads others 
‘to the inquisitive task of determining 
- why you left orthodoxy. There is 
vays, of course, the possibility of a 
with the former pastor over the 
and of grape juice used at communion. 
maybe the organ was played too 
ly, or the church bulletin had an 
elling of your name. Final- 
yi i determined that we actually did 
ot leave the church in a huff; that we 
>not mad at a single soul. Gad! “He 
t our church because he does not any 
ger believe in Christianity; he has be- 
me anti-Christ!” Then it is, my fellow 
fics, that we start cooking on the 
amer! I would suggest, at this 


Folks, P’'m physically and mentally 
tired. 
ation father confessor, 
Quiz and Mr. 
trying — and heaven knows I’m 


trying. 


This job of being a combin- 
Professor 


Anthony is really 


point in your experience, that you do as 
I did—take a nice trip into arctic Alaska. 
You will then await the falling of the 
temperature somewhat before you re- 
sume your place; and believe me it is a 
new place, in your old home town. 


Now, I have painted a somewhat 
rugged picture of the position the newly 
“converted” Unitarian assumes in a 
Southern city, where the free church 
is unknown and the brand of liberalism 
that is dished out is exemplified by the 
rare and infrequent occasions on which 
an orthodox minister will dare to suggest, 
from his very secure pulpit, that there 
might be the very barest possibility that 
the language empoyed during the days 
of Jesus was not exactly as appears in the 
King James version of the Bible, but 
could possibly have been other than the 
English language. 

There are, believe it or not, far more 
compensations in being a Unitarian, 
even in the South, than there are prob- 
lems. It is of these many blessings that 
I would tell you. Also, there are many 
pitfalls and dead-end streets that the 
new Unitarian must watch for, and he 
must observe the caution signs, as well 
as the stop signs, all along this thrilling 
way. 

I would assign the new-found free- 
dom in Unitarianism to first place in my 
estimation. The breadth and sweep of 
liberal religion gives to the former prot- 
estant a range of vision and an arena 
of activity never dreamed of before. To 
me this new way of life makes me feel 
exhilarated and restless for action. I feel 
as I imagine a bird does when suddenly 
it is released from a cage. I realize, too, 
that this new freedom must be used cau- 
tiously at first, and one must not venture 
too far afield until he has thoroughly 
orientated himself and firmly fixed his 
various landmarks so that his excursions 
may be made with a certain degree of 
safety and with the assurance of happy 
landings. 

I have observed, wath more than pass- 
ing interest, that we Unitarians do de- 
mand a certain amount of respect from 
those of differing beliefs, because of our 
intense honesty in all things, our sincere 
willingness to change our opinions with 
changing conditions, our insistence on 
democracy in all things—and our spirit of 
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charity and desire to stand up and be 
counted when the going gets tough. 
These are characteristics of moral nobil- 
ity which are to be admired in all people 
—even in us Unitarians. 

There is, too, an admiration due us for 
our long, honored and colorful history, 
the record of our achievements through 
the long years, when so much was ac- 
complished by so few. Perhaps here we 
need to observe the caution sign, lest we 
live too much in the past and have the 
tendency to rest on our oars. There is 
nothing so damaging to liberalism as 
complacency. There is only one direc- 
tion’ indicated on our chart: onward. 
Orthodoxy is a fetid example of this 
crime against civilization, and fixation 
will, if insisted upon, result in disinte- 
gration. 

After all is said and done, in ver 
truth we newly introduced liberals, while 
misunderstood by many and damned by 
a few, have a religion that stands up; 
that makes sense when carefully scrutin- 
ized; that can be taken away with us 
from the church and into everyday life— 
and applied; that does not call for blind 
faith, or fatalism, but for truth; that 
makes for nothing that has no scientific 
value; and that is interested not in plati- 
tudes, but in real problems confronting 
real people, which can actually be solved. 
In short, ours is a religion of morality, 
and we are not concerned with super- 
naturalism, infallibility, mythology or 
planned theology. Our duty is to man, 
in making his world a decent place in 
which to live, and we trust in our ability 
to bring about someday the Golden Age 
of Peace, Prosperity, Enlightenment, 
Health and Hope Fulfilled. I like to 
think I am a part of this plan. 

The sheer joy that comes to me in my 
new experience is thrilling beyond com- 
parison. I feel as though a great load 
has been removed from my heart and 
mind and that for the first time I am 
free to worship, love and serve as best I 
can. The mental bath and moral reno- 
vation has done wonders .for me and I 
am happy in life and filled with brother- 
hood. Could it be that this is the re- 
birth of which so many have spoken? 

Perhaps the most needed ingredient 
in the religion of the Southern liberal is 
patience. We find it so very difficult to 
let nature take its course, and we can’t 
seem to understand, once we are in Uni- 
tarianism, why everyone does not imme- 
diately drop everything and dash into 
our movement. It’s so simple, so rea- 
sonable, so honest, so satisfying and 
challenging that no one should be out- 
side. I think that expresses the attitude 

of most of us. Sober reflection, obvious- 
ly, leads us to the factual realization that 
tradition, custom and habit are a triad 

(Continued on page 24) 
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PREAMBLE 

Whereas the recognition of the inherent dignity and of 
the equal and inalienable rights of all members of the 
human family is the foundation of freedom, justice and 
peace in the world, 

Whereas, disregard and contempt for human rights have 
resulted in barbarous acts which have outraged the con- 
science of mankind, and the advent of a world in which 
human beings shall enjoy freedom of speech and belief and 
freedom from fear and want has been proclaimed as the 
highest aspiration of common people, 

Whereas it is essential, if man is not to be compelled to 
have recourse as last resort to rebellion against tyranny and 
oppression, that human rights should be protected by rule 
of law, 

Whereas it is essential to promote the development of 
friendly relations between nations, 

Whereas people of the United Nations have in a charter 
reaffirmed their faith in fundamental human rights, in the 

dignity and worth of human persons, and in the equal rights 
of men and women and have determined to promote social 
progress and better standards of life in larger freedom, 

Whereas member states have pledged themselves to 
achieve in co-operation with the United Nations the pro- 
motion of universal respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, 

Whereas a common understanding of these rights and 
freedoms is of the greatest importance for full realization 
of this pledge, 

Now therefore, The General Assembly 

Proclaims this universal declaration of human rights as a 
common standard of achievement for all peoples and all 
nations to the end that every individual and every organ of 
society keeping this declaration constantly in mind shall 
strive by teaching and education to promote respect for 
these rights and freedoms and by progressive measures, 
national and international, to secure their universal and 
effective recognition and observance, both among the people 
of member states themselves and among the peoples of 
territories under their jurisdiction. 

ARTICLE 1. 

All human beings are born free and equal in dignity 
and rights. They, endowed with reason and conscience, 
should act towards one another in a spirit of brother- 
hood. 

ARTICLE 2 


Everyone is entitled to all ihe: rights and freedoms | 


set forth in this declaration without distinction of any 
kind such as race, color, sex, language, religion, politi- 
cal or other opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth, or other status. 

Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on the 
basis of the political, jurisdictional” or international 
status of the country or territory to which the person 
belongs, whether it be an independent, trust or non- 
self-governing territory or under any other limitation of 
sovereignty. 

ARTICLE 38. 

Everyone has the right to life, liberty, and security 
of person. 

ARTICLE 4. 

No one shall be held in slavery or servitude; slavery 
and slave trade shall be prohibited in all their forms. 
ARTICLE, 5; 

No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, in- 
human, or degrading treatment or punishment. 

ARTICLE 6. 

Everyone has the right. to recognition everywhere as 

a person before the law. 


_tion due to race, nationality, or religion, have 


~ Charter of 


THE UNITED 


ARTICLE (yea 
All are equal before the law and are entitled v 
out any discrimination to equal protection of the | 
All are entitled to equal protection against any disc 
ination in violation of this declaration and against 
incitement to such discrimination. 


ARTICLE 8. 
Everyone has the right to effective remedy by ¢ 
petent national tribunals for acts violating fundame 
rights granted him by a constitution or by law. 


ARTICLE 9. 

No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, de 
tion, or exile. 

ARTICLE 10. 

Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair 
public hearing by an independent and impartial 
bunal in the determination of his rights and obligat 
and of any criminal charge against him. 


ARTICLE 11. : 

1. Everyone charged with a penal offense has 
right to be presumed innocent until proved guilty 
cording to law in public trial, at which he has hac 
guarantees necessary for his defense. 

2. Noone shall be arbitrarily deprived of his prope 
account of any act or omission which did not consti 
penal offense under national or international law at 
time when it was committed. Nor shall heavier pen 
be imposed than one that was applicable at the 1 
the penal offense was committed. 


ARTICLE 12. 4&4 
No one shall be subjected to arbitrary interfere 
with his privacy, family, home, or correspondence 
to attacks upon his honor and reputation. Every 
has the right to the protection of the law against s 
interference or attacks. 
ARTICLE 18. 

1. Everyone has the right to freedom of moven 
and residence within the borders of each state. 

2. Everyone has the right to leave any country; 
cluding his own, and to return to his country. 

ARTICLE 14, 

1, Everyone has the right to seek and to en 
other countries asylum from persecution. 

2. This right may not be invoked in the 
prosecutions genuinely arising from non-political cr 
or from acts contrary to the purposes ang pring : 
the United Nations. 

ARTICLE 15. 

1. Everyone has the right to a nationality. 

2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his ni 
ality nor denied the right to change his nationali 


ARTICLE 16. | 
1. Men and women of full age without any lit 


to marry and to found a family. They are entitle 
equal rights as to marriage, during marriage 
dissolution. 
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1 consent of the*intending spouses. 
family is the natural and fundamental group 
society and is entitled to protection by society 
the state. 
. ARTICLE 17. 
Everyone has the right to own property alone as 
as in association with others. 
No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of property. 
ARTICLE 18. 
eryone has the right to freedom of thought, con- 
ee and religion. This includes the freedom to 
e his religion or belief and the freedom either 
‘or in community with others and in public or 
te to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, 
ice, worship, and observance. 
ARTICLE 19. 
eryone has the right to freedom of opinion and 
ssion; this right includes freedom to hold opinions 
gut interference and to seek, receive, and impart 
gation and ideas through any media and regard- 
df frontiers. 
ARTICLE 20. 
Breryoe has the right to freedom of peaceful as- 
and association. 
Yo one may be compelled to belong to an asso- 


y ARTICLE 21. 

Everyone has the right to take part in the govern- 
‘of his country, directly or through freely chosen 
sentatives. 

Everyone has the right of equal access to public 
e in his country. 

The will of the people shall be the basis of author- 
f government; this will shall be expressed in peri- 
and genuine elections which shall be by universal 


equal suffrage and shall be held by secret vote or 


uivalent free voting procedures. 

ARTICLE 22. 
eryone as a member of society has the right to so- 
security and is entitled to the realization through 
nal effort and international co-operation and in ac- 
nce, with the organization and resources of each 
f the economic, social and cultural rights indis- 


for his dignity and the free development of 


ARTICLE 23. 

veryone has the right to work, to the free choice 
oyment, to just and favorable conditions of 
ind to protection against unemployment. 

ryone without any discrimination has the 
ual pay for equal work. 

Veryone who works has the right to just and 
le ‘remuneration, insuring for himself and his 
“existence worthy of human dignity and sup- 
ed, if necessary, by other means of social pro- 


e has the right to Sora and to join trade 


(unrranian) February, 1949. 


arriage shall be entered into only with the free : 


unions for the protection of his interests. 
ARTICLE 24. 


Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, including 


reasonable limitation of working hours and periodic 
holidays with pay. > 
ARTICLE 25. 

1. Everyone has the right to a standard of living 
adequate for the health and well-being of himself and 
his family, including food, clothing, housing, and medi- 
cal care and necessary social services and rights of se- 
curity in the event of unemployment, sickness, dis- 
ability, widowhood, old age, or other lack of livelihood 
in circumstances beyond his control. 

2. Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special 
care and assistance. All children, whether born in or 
out of wedlock, shall enjoy the same social protection. 


ARTICLE 26. 

1. Everyone has the right to education. Education 
will be free, at least in elementary and fundamental 
stages. Elementary education shall be compulsory. 
Technical and professional education shall be made 
generally available. Higher education shall be equally 
accessible to all on the basis merit. 

2. Education shall be directed to the full develop- 
ment of human personality and to the strengthening of 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
It shall promote understanding, tolerance and friend- 
ship among all nations, racial or religious groups, and 
shall further the activities of the United Nations for the 
maintenance of peace. 

3. Parents have the prior right to choose the kind of 
education that shall be given to their children. 


ARTICLE 27. 

1. Everyone has the right freely to participate in the 
cultural life of the community, to enjoy the arts and to 
share in scientific advancement and its benefits. 

2. Everyone has the right to the protection of the 
moral and material interests resulting from any scien- 
tific, literary, or artistic production of which he is the 
author. 

ARTICLE 28. 

Everyone is entitled to a social and international or- 
der in which the rights and freedoms set forth in this 
declaration can be fully realized. 


ARTICLE 29. 

1. Everyone has duties to the community in which 
alone the free, full development of his personality is 
possible. 

2. In the exercise of his rights and eenonnn: every- 
one shall be subject only to such limitations as are 
determined by law solely for the purpose of securing 
due recognition and respect for the rights and freedoms 
of others and of meeting the just requirements of mo- 
rality, public order, and the general welfare in a demo- 
cratic society. 

3. These rights and freedoms may in no case be 
exercised contrary to the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 

ARTICLE 30. 

Nothing in this declaration may be interpreted as 
implying for any state, group or person any right to 
engage in any activity or to perform any act aimed at 
the destruction of any of rights and freedoms set forth 
herein. 
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One Jew, One Chinese 
(Continued from page 21) 
not any more easily changed than is the 
conception of religion nurtured through 
many generations. Time, patience and 
perseverance will accomplish all things. 


You know, another thing I like about 
my new religion is that I’m having a lot 
of fun with and in it. I don't have 
to defend my Unitarianism: it has 
so become a part of me and I of it that 
you can hear it in my words, see it in 
my eyes and feel it in my actions. In 
short, it is me and I am it. So, I became 
a Unitarian. Anyone can see the an- 
swer: I, myself, am the answer. If I am 
not a better man, a wiser man, a happier 
man and a more consecrated man, then 
I have not truly justified my new reli- 
gious undertaking. Fortunately, I know 
this is it; I can say with Archimedes: 
“Eureka!” 

Being a Unitarian layman is exciting 
and challenging. We feel the responsi- 
bilities of this position; we know we 
must live and act so that we, as marked 
men, will reflect credit upon our new 
and daring church. The public must 
see, in us, the measuring device for Uni- 
tarianism in our community. 

Ours is an affirmative position; we 
must keep it that way. Those of differ- 
ing opinions like to paint us as anti- 
Christ—we must show them we are pro- 


Becoming a Unitarian in a solidly 
Protestant town involves many read- 
justments in one’s everyday life. 
It comes first as a shock to many 
of your former friends — and I 


use the term “former” advisedly. 


Jesus. They will say we are against 
Trinitarianism—we must prove we are 
for Unitarianism. They will say we re- 
ject the Bible—-we must show we accept 
all of the good things in the Bible, plus 
the good things in other religious litera- 
ture. In short, we must present our re- 


ligion on a strictly positive basis, for the - 


simple reason that it is a positive religion. 

We seek, in our affirmative ideology, 
to push aside the veil, so that the beau- 
ties of nature will be revealed in all of 
their pristine glory. We stand, as it 
were, upon the mountain top. We wish 
only to push aside the obscuring clouds 
of fear, superstition and ignorance, so 
that all of the glories of a beautiful world 
may be seen by all mankind. We know 
that man is entitled to peace and happi- 
ness on this earth, and we are committed 
to the proposition that this status is ob- 
tainable and is worth striving for with 
all of the strength and enthusiasm of 
which we are capable. We are positive 


The California Forty-Niners will be much in the news this year. One of the most 
celebrated of the early Californians was Starr King, the Unitarian preacher-patriot 
who served the church in San Francisco. The present author is minister of another 
Bay church — the First Unitarian Church of Berkeley. He is also known as a lecturer 
on modern literature. He formerly was literary editor of the Dispatch-Herald, in Erie, 
where he served the Unitarian church for six years. He is a native of Leeds, England. 


Thomas Starr King: The Fighting 
Young Champion of Brotherhood 


by ARNOLD CROMPTON 


THOMAS STARR KING did not come to California in 1860 to be a preacher-patriot. 
The popular young minister of the Hollis Street Church in Boston was tired. His 
frail constitution had long been feeling the strain of an intensely active pastorate 
coupled with a strenuous Lyceum lecture program. Ten years before, he had 
accepted the challenge of the situation in Boston, a strife-weary congregation. 
Gradually the membership had grown, slowly the church had achieved stability. 
But the pressure of an inadequate income had forced him to seek, in addition, 
the remunerations of professional lecturing. His popularity here was astounding. 
Before long he was ranked with the leaders in the field, Henry Ward Beecher and 
Edwin Hubbell Chapin. 


Tt was a hard life, and with his body 
he was paying a high price for it. In 
the winter of 1859 he took stock of him- 
self. To continue his present pattern 
meant an early death, the end of a use- 
ful life in the noon hour of its activity. 
His studies, his preaching, his lecturing 
' 24 


had given him a vast wealth of materials. 
He could use them elsewhere while his 
mind and body gained their needed rest. 

As soon as rumors were abroad that 
Starr King might leave the Hollis Street 
Church, offers from other churches came 
to his study—from Brooklyn, Chicago, 


that “Peace on earth, good will toward 
men” is no idle phrase, but a goal which 
is achievable in our day and age. 

We are not impressed with catch 
phrases and slogans which imply that 
this life is worthless, and that suffering, 
war and pestilence are supernatural visi- 
tations from an anthropomorphic deity 
to condition us for a spiritual vacuum in 
an afterlife. We are convinced that ours 
is a real life; that it is very much worth- 
while; that wars, woes and sufferings can 
be eradicated by man himself. We are 
willing to try to do something about it, 
now. Is that type of reasoning unsound? 
Is that goal unattainable? We of the 
Unitarian faith are convinced that the 
task is worthy of the laborers. 

Finally, this privilege of being a Uni- 


‘ tarian is sound business; it pays tremen- 


dous dividends and it offers security to us. 
No longer must we utter incantations we 
do not believe; no longer must we wor- 
ship whereat our hearts are absent; no 
more must we sit in the seat of the scorn- 
ful, hurl the cynic’s band or tread the 
pathway of the hypocrite. Thank God, 
we are free men in a wonderful world! 

We twirl not prayer wheel, nor, like 
Don Quixote, fight windmills; ours is a 
real world, for real people, with real ob- 
jectives and with real hope for all that is 
good, noble and true. This, then, is the 
voice of the Unitarian layman in the 
South. 


Cincinnati. Then, late in November, 
came what he called “a cubic yard or 
so of documents” from San Francisco in 
the far away, new country of California. 
They brought an answer to his yearning: 
an adequate salary which would remove 
the necessity of lecturing, a mild climate 
in which he could be restored to health 
and a church which was strong ane 
growing. ; oe 

On the third of Jenny, ps y 
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wrote the people of the San Francisco 
Church that “they could have what is 
left of me for two years.” 

- On April 28, 1860, his ship sailed 
th ‘ough the Golden Gate and his minis- 
try to the West began. His frail, slight 
figure shocked his new parishioners. 
Was this the brilliant Thomas Starr 
King? The eloquence of his first ser- 
mon silenced their fears. There was 
no hint that day, as there had been 
none in the past, of the great role he 
‘was about to play in the nation’s history. 
‘He was a fine preacher, a good pastor, an 
excellent lecturer, a man of social vision 
whose actions were tempered by modera- 
p- Of the fiery, self-sacrificing patriot 
not even his closest friends had any 
intimation. 

The California of 1860 was a rugged 
Bead rich frontier empire. She was a 
pawn with which the politically am- 
bitious and the politically unscrupu- 
lous played freely. None of her leaders 
were native-born, California-Americans. 
4 They were immigrants from other states, 
some the scum of sordid politics, and 
‘some statesmen of eee aeeed in- 
tegrity. 
_ The discovery of gold in 1848 had 
brought thousands of adventurers, many 
of whom intended to remain only until 
‘they were rich enough to return East 
to live in security and prosperity. But 
‘thousands of others, answering the 
‘eternal call of the pioneers, came to 
build new homes in a new land. The 

ttle over the admission of California 
‘nto the Union, in 1850, foreshadowed 
the events to come, for the men of the 
“South wanted another slave state and the 
“men of the North another free state. 
a In 1860 the conflict was out in the 
open. The position that California would 
however, was not clear. A strong 
faction was striving for a union with 
‘Oregon and the adjacent Nevada and 
na territories into a Pacific Coast 
ublic. Another faction sought to 
effect California’s secession from the 

eral Union and its allegiance with a 
ible Southern Confederacy. 

Vhen we consider that heretofore 
ifornia had been in the control of 
Democratic Party, the leaders of 
h were men of Southern birth and 
ciples, the strength of this second 
AC is not surprising. Indeed, when 
he War between the States had actually 
Starr King’s only rival for pulpit 
ence in San Francisco, the Rev. 
fe = Scott, was alleged to be praying 
venly for the welfare of President Jef- 
rson Davis of the Confederacy. 

s of the pro-Southern group 
ded the brilliant and unscrupulous 
ator William M. Gwin, a native of 
messee who landed in San Francisco 
849, in pursuit not of gold but of 
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The men of the North in California, 
the men who supported Abraham 
Lincoln, the men who believed that 
the Union was one and indivisible, 
the men who . believed that slavery 
should be banished from the nation, 
badly needed a dynamic leader who 
could move the people to action. 


power; and Chief Justice of the State 
Supreme Court, David S. Terry, who 
had nearly perished at the hands of the 
Vigilantes in 1851 for stabbing a man. 
Only the prominence of his office saved 
him. 

Eighteen-sixty was election year. The 
Republican candidate was Abraham 
Lincoln, a man of whose antislavery 
sentiments no one entertained any doubts. 
The Democratic, proslavery candidate 
was John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky. 
His running mate was Senator “Joe” 
Lane of Oregon. The South was mak- 
ing a strong bid for the Pacific Coast. 

The Northern sympathizers were not 
without strong leadership in California. 
James A. McDougall was an able chief- 
tain surrounded by such men as Oscar 
L. Shafter and his brother James, Ed- 
ward Stanly and Hugh Murray. But 
the kind of dynamic leadership that 
translates a cause into a campaign was 
missing. The two who could have pro- 
vided it were gone. Senator David C. 
Broderick had been killed in a duel, in 
1859, by Chief Justice Terry; and 
Colonel Edward D. Baker had moved to 
Oregon, where he was trying to get him- 
self elected to the Senate. 

The men of the North in California, 
the men who supported Abraham Lin- 
coln, the men who believed that the 
Union was one and _ indivisible, the 
men who believed that slavery should 
be banished from the nation, badly 
needed a dynamic leader who could 
move the people to action. In their 
hour of need that leader came. He was 
a frail, slightly-built clergyman who had 
left a busy, exciting life on the Atlantic 
Coast to seek the quiet and rest his mind 
and body needed—Thomas Starr King. 

In his native New England, Starr 
King’s loyalty to the Union did not 
stand out above that of his neighbors, 
because his neighbors were of like mind. 
His abolitionism, though strong, was 
overshadowed by. that of his friend 
Theodore Parker, and Theodore Parker 
traveled with such company as William 
Lloyd Garrison and Theodore Dwight 
Weld. Judged by many of his contempo- 
raries in Boston and New York, Starr 
King was a moderate. He was loyal 
to the Union by birth and by education. 
By environment he could be no other. 
His concern for the abolition of slavery 
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was a common concern for reform among 
the enlightened minds of the North. 

But the New England moderate found 
himself, in the turbulent political climate 
of California, an extremist. A few weeks’ 
experience in San Francisco was suffi- 
cient to show Starr King he could not 
remain silent. At first, however, he 
showed little inclination to expend his 
energy on sheer political debate. His 
reputation as a lecturer had preceded 
him to the Pacific Coast, and it was not 
long before requests poured in for him 
to lecture not only in San Francisco but 
also in the mining towns. The lure of 
the platform was strong, and the desire 
to see and know new places was even 
stronger. His resolution to be careful 
of his strength vanished quietly. 

He carefully chose themes that could 
be molded to the Union cause: “Lex- 
ington and Concord,” “Daniel Webster” 
and “Washington.” As he talked, he 
pictured California as the inheritor of 
the American traditions, then went on to 
proclaim the wonders of the state, build- 
ing along the lines of those who sought 
a Pacific Republic. But he did not 
stop there. With an oratory that was 
sincere, direct and quite logical, he 
described California as part and parcel 
of a great American Empire which only 
knew the oceans as its boundaries. 

Under the influence of new circum- 
stances, he changed his style of lectur- 
ing. The carefully prepared manuscript 
gave way to extemporaneous address. 
Never a rabble rouser, he met the 
pioneering merchants of the cities and 
the ambitious miners of the mountains 
with a strong, driving appeal that 
harmonized with their own ambitions, 
their own goals. 

Once committed to his self-appointed 
task, he knew that his life would be the 
price of his labors. His was not the 
missionary zeal of the convert to a cause. 
His was the fire of a man whose con- 
victions ran deep and had run deep all 
his life. His was the attitude of a man 
who knew that for those convictions he 
must expend the talents that were his. 


Stagecoach, river boat, horseback, 
pack train, crude hotels, rough shacks, 
the open sky at night, were obstacles to 
his tired body but insignificant incidents 
to his active mind and spirit. His sense 
of humor won adherents where his logic 
failed. His logic captured men where 
sincerity was not enough. 

He did not talk in glittering generali- 
ties. He bluntly declared that Cali- 
fornia’s destiny and prosperity were only 
assured by loyalty to the Union, and 
he backed his declarations with every 
fact he could muster from the history 
of the empires of the world. Further- 
more he stated bluntly that the Re- 

(continued on page 43) 
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Mr. Jaffa writes a west-European follow-up to the report in the January issue, “A 
Youth Leader's Eye-Opening Journey through ‘New Democracies’” by Charles W. 
Eddis, vice-president of American Unitarian Youth. Mr. Jaffa attended a series of 
youth conferences on the Continent seevral months ago. The author was trained in 
business administration at the University of California and at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Adminisrtation. After 16 months in Alaska and the Aleutians for 
the U. S. Navy, he trained for the ministry at Harvard Divinity School. He served 
as student minister at the First Parish in Cambridge, and is now filling the pulpit of 


the First Church in Pembroke, Mass. 


A Youth Leader’s Anxious Search © 
for Brotherhood in Postwar Europe 


He finds ‘refugees from Pauker and Franco’ 
—and also dreams that unity can be achieved 


by LAWRENCE MARVIN JAFFA) 


“HERE IN THE CAMP we are all happy together and we get along. Why is it not like 
that in the great world outside?” When a young German asked me that question, at 
the second International Youth Congress in Germany last summer, I realized how far 
the modern world was from the achievement of universal brotherhood. In fact, re- 
viewing a summer spent at conferences in pursuit of international understanding and 
recalling the personal conversations from nine countries visited in nine weeks makes 
me sadly aware of the great discrepancy between the fraternal aspirations of the 
world’s youth and what we have been able achieve in the political environment of a 


divided world. 


Because so many things I found in 
Europe contradicted the prevalent atti- 
tudes and hopes here at home, it is im- 
portant to know the basic attitude with 
which I left the United States in order 
to appreciate the impact of the impres- 
sions made upon me. 


I went to Europe thinking of myself 
as a mild representative of the “third 
force,” neither reactionary nor commu- 
nist, but basically sympathetic to the 
middle way, the socialist governments of 
England and France. I carried with 
me a certain amount of anxiety that 
because our country had not suffered the 
destruction of its cities we might be 
more careless of the peace than others 
were, and we might be guilty of pushing 
the world toward war. Firmly commit- 
ted to the Marshall Plan, I was neverthe- 
less anxious that our motives should be 
proved to be more altruistic than defen- 
sive, humanitarian rather than tactical. 

The first stop on my itinerary was the 
Munich Congress attended by twelve 
hundred German and nine hundred for- 
eign youth. Its purpose was to counter- 
act the cultural isolation which had ob- 
tained during and after the war. The 
young people were quartered in nine 
tent villages, each named for an out- 
standing humanitarian international 
leader such as Henri Dunant, Interna- 
tional Red Cross Founder; Marie Curie, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt. Though all 
the others in my tent were German, some 
spoke English. When I asked what time 
we were to get up in the morning, I 
was told, “Any time you want. This is 
a democratic camp, ha ha!” Our meals 
were served from a central field kitchen 
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and consisted of coffee and black bread 
for breakfast; black bread, coffee and 
pudding for lunch; and black bread with 
cheese or jam, and cocoa for supper. One 
night we had the addition of ice cream. 
Our cheese allowance was far in ad- 
vance of the normal civilian allotment, 
my tent mates assured me. One of 
them remarked, “You have experimented 
in the United States and found that a 
person needs 1,200 calories a day or 
he'll starve. We Germans have been 
living on 1,200 a day so long that we 
don’t starve.” To which someone else 
replied, “No one lives on it; everyone 
buys on the black market.” 

The camp’s program included 
speeches, seminars in the tent villages, 
group singing, and a concert of Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony performed by 
the Munich Symphony Orchestra and 
Choir. <A speech by an English lady on 
world government had greatly impressed 
the congress, according to several people 
with whom I spoke. The addresses 
of the Honorable Messrs. Crossman and 
Paget both called for a United Europe 
to stand between Russia and the United 
States. The us and the ussr were de- 
scribed as two big and noisy children 
over whom parental Europe no longer 
had control. The plea, “United Europe 
ruled the world one hundred years ago, 
and united we can rule again,” was en- 
thusiastically received. Thinking of the 
Third Force in terms of ideology, I was 
disturbed by this geographically divisive 
interpretation reminiscent of the old 
balance-of-power argument. The appeal 
of the concept of either a United Europe 
or a federal world government seemed 


‘to have its roots in the young Germans 
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desire to have their country become a 
part of the family of nations. 

I had been warned that “there were 
no Nazis in Germany.” Everyone would 
tell of his anti-Nazi exploits with the un- 
derground. I was prepared for that type 
of story and would have discounted it acm 
cordingly. I was not prepared for the 
candor with which most of my compan- | 
ions told of their military experiences. 
Because of their frankness about the past 
I perhaps put more faith than was justi- 
fied in their stated hopes and plans for 
the future. 

The two outstanding impressions I 
carried away from the Munich Congress 
were both received on the last day. The 
first came from representing us students 
at a simple ceremony placing a wreath 
beneath the monument commemorating 
the martyrdom in 1943 of the brother: 
and sister Schooll for having published an 
underground newspaper. Secondly, I 
had a long talk with a young German 
who asked the question why the world 
outside was not like our camp. He told 
his story and I believed him. He is only 
twenty years old, and thus he was no 


“more than five when Hitler came to 


power. At thirteen he joined the defense 
corps, and drove fire engines to the 
scenes of incendiary bombing attacks. A 
fifteen he went into the army, and spent 
his sixteenth birthday in battle, after 
which he was captured. He had asked 
me if it were true that Germany was the 
most hated country in the world, and | 
said that the answer would depend or 
the person asked. He thought that th 
German people had been caught by 
Hitler’s propaganda, and fought for him 
He explained, “I fought for an ideal, anc 
found I was wrong, and I shall neve 
fight for anything again. In the begit 
ning we fought for Hitler, and in the en 
we fought for our country, as anyon 
would when it is invaded. In 19- 
thought we would lose, but then — 
announced his wonder weapons, and 
were caught again.” 5 5.) 


_ When the camp closed, I walked 
hrough the ruined streets of Munich, 
and saw the helpless queues of people 
trying to spend their money before it be- 
came worthless in the currency reform. 
But there was nothing in the stores to 
buy. The hardness of their faces made 
me realize the truth of my friend’s re- 
outside.” Unless something is done soon 
_to demonstrate our human solidarity, our 
willingness to alleviate human suffering 
and misery, no matter where, then the 
barefooted boys jumping through the 
mud and fallen bricks of Munich may 
well be goose stepping over the world 
again. : 
_ With a feeling of indescribable des- 
pair, I returned to Paris. There for the 
next few days I spent the mornings get- 
ting visas, and the afternoons walking 
through the city. I lived at Camp Volent, 
which is a tent town in the middle of 
Paris. It seems to be co-operatively 
‘maintained by the French government 
and students for foreign students travel- 
ling in France during the summer. Just 
as at Munich, more could be done in a 
way of international brotherhood at 
Camp Volent by living together, eating 
together, and sharing camp life, than by 
resolution-passing meetings. Ironically, 
across the street from our camp was the 
office of the French Committee for 
Atomic Energy. 
_ While walking through the Luxem- 
bourg gardens or the Pare de Montsoaris 
watching the children play I was content 
just to be alive and got over the Ameri- 
ean feeling of having to rush and do 
‘something every minute. 

However, I had to meet two other 
American students in Holland, and there 
after a brief conference with Dutch 
student leaders, the three of us set out for 
Prague and the eleventh Sokol Festival. 
During the first morning, before we had 
been in Czechoslovakia twenty-four 
hours, a copy of a small underground 
newspaper was given tous. The English 
translation follows: 

t 
_ TO ALL TRUE AND DEMOCRATIC 
CZECHOSLOVAKS 

Sisters, Brothers and Friends! 
__We are calling you all, true members of 
Nati Soc. Benes-Catholic Farmers- and 
Social-Democratic Party, we are calling you 
all in Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia, we 


show ‘us the way. The Soviet rule in the 
st-E countries is falling, and the 
vn of a new freedom is appearing. But 


ruropean 


now apart from this 
ty struggle against communist- 
p- To the tyranny the 


marks, “It’s not like that in the world 


“No man may stand now apart from 
this all-nationality struggle against 
communist-fascist dictatorship. . . . 
Be prepared for that moment to the 
last one of you, prepared to fight 
out with arms in your hands the 
peace and calm development to our 
nation. ... Who is not following us 
in this fateful hour, is becoming 
our foe!” 


Gottwalds, Zapotockys and others, shall soon 
be made an end. Be prepared for that mo- 
ment to the last one of you, prepared to fight 
out with arms in your hands the peace and 
calm development to our nation. Trust the 
army! Who is not following us in this fate- 
ful hour, is becoming our foe! 

Form. everywhere strong organizations of 
resistance, establish everywhere the liberat- 
ing committees which shall be ready to take 
over, at the suitable moment, administration 
and power. Prepare lists of all traitors and 
their collaborators in order that none will 
escape just punishment. Organize groups 
of ten members and bind up connections 
with those who are already connected with 
the organization. Mind the traitors! See 
always the example in your Sokol-brothers, 
who in spite of all threatenings and arrests 
stand firmly and steadfastly behind the ideals 
of democracy, freedom and progress, which 
they in the days of Sokol-festival do not 
hesitate to show. Promise with us and swear 
to our dear country, the Czechoslovak Re- 
public and her only real president, our Dr. 
E. Benes, that we shall remain true. 

Orn.) bh Vor R 
Long live our free Republic and her dear 
president, Dr. E. Benes. 


Because this paper and my first con- 
versations had been so surprisingly and 
uniformly anti-government, I was anxious 
to see if we could find a balancing 
opinion, and I explained to my friends 
that I had asked a man to dinner without 
knowing his politics. He took us to a 
restaurant with a beautiful view over- 
looking the city “of a hundred spires.” 
At dinner I said to him, “I saw a very 
nice picture of Henry Wallace in one of 
your papers this afternoon. Is he popular 
here?” To which he replied, “We hear 
about him all the time, but I couldn’t 
tell you how popular he is.” A little 
while later, he asked me, “Henry Wallace 
is a Communist, isn’t he?” I said, “Oh 
No, I don’t think he’s a Communist him- 


‘self, but it is possible he’s being used by 


them.” To which he replied, “Well, we 
hear so much about him and it’s always 
so good, we thought he must be a com- 
munist.” 

Our friend seemed reluctant to speak 
in the restaurant, but he did tell us some- 
thing of the Sokol organization, and his 
fears for its future, such as its “combin- 
ing” with other organizations. I told 
him we were anxious to see the officers 
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of the International Union of Students 
and the Czech Student Union to discuss 
the possibility of international student 
exchange, as a means of fostering inter- 
national understanding. He said, “I 
don’t know how much good it will do.” 
We asked why. He said, “After Feb- 
ruary, all student organizations are Com- 
munist, at least at the top.” I then asked, 
“But do you mean just because they are 
Communist they would not speak to us?” 
He answered, “Oh, they will speak to 
you,” but he implied that nobody but 
Communist students would be able to 
take advantage of the student exchange 
program. 

On Sunday, July 4th, we went to the 
Sokol Festival in a large stadium built 
through the years by members of the 
organization and reportedly seating 250,- 
000 people. The Pan-slavic spirit of pre- 
vious Sokol festivals was eclipsed by 
political undercurrents this year. When 
the Yugoslavian sailors and physical cul- 
ture teams performed they were enthus- 
iastically applauded, and the Czechs 
would turn to us say with a wink, 
“This would not have happened two 
weeks ago” (Tito was just then being re- 
moved from the Cominform). This com- 
ment made it easier to understand why 
a very impressive demonstration by 
Soviet acrobats complete with motor- 
cycle cavalcade was received with notice- 
ably less whole-hearted cheering. 


One afternoon we were looking at St. 
Weneceslas Church while a Czech man 
explained to us that it had been in the 
process of building for 600 years and 
would need American dollars to be 
finished. Some one exclaimed, “I guess 
you will wait a long time for that!” In- 
stantly the man replied, “We do not need 
the Marshall Plan; we get everything 
from the East — they tell us.” This man 
said he had a friend who had been riding 
on a street car the morning Masaryk died, 
when a policeman jumped on the car and 
said, “there has been trouble up at the 
palace and Masaryk has been shot.” 
There are other stories about that tragic 
event but virtually no one seems to be- 
lieve it was suicide as is attested by this 
ironical statement, “Masaryk was a great, 
a tidy, man, and when he jumped out the 
window he went back and closed it be- 
hind him.” 

Later in the evening, a lady asked me 
if I would like some “informal” informa- 
tion about Czechoslovakia—things I 
would not read in the papers. I assured 
her I would like to know all I could. She 
spoke of student-suppression, election 
frauds, and the anxiety of the nation. She 
told me of a church with the motto 
“Truth prevails” on its wall, and to which 
women go and sit before and wept. But 
most startling she said, “I tell people I 
do not believe in war, but all my hopes 
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are in it.” When I asked what she 
thought there would be for any one after 
another war she parried with an attitude 
of “what do we have now?” 

During the six hours of the Sokol 
Parade on July 6th I heard no single 
cheer for President Gottwald. Some 
marchers were silent, but many shouted, 
“Long Live Brother Benes, Long Live 
President Benes.” Over and over again 
there were cries of, “Without Benes and 
Masaryk there is no Republic.”. . . “We 
will not forget from our hearts the names 
of those we love.” . . . “We will not take 
the dictation of those we do not love.” 
. . . “Benes is a name for the Republic 
and not for politics.” . . . “Do not be 
afraid, speak your mind.” . . . “Benes 
shall return to his castle.” Different. city 
delegations as they marched, shouted, 
“Do not be afraid, Prague; we are with 
you.” One man, as he saw us with us 
flags (given to us by an American girl of 
Czech descent) called, “There are 
friendly flags.” Many Sokols carried 
clenched in their fists small Union Jacks 
and Stars and Stripes which they shook 
out and waved as they passed us. Many 
even carried small American and British 
flags on staffs. One woman rushed over 
and kissed one of the girls who was hold- 
ing an American flag and a man march- 
ing in the parade took one of the flags 
from one of my friends and carried it 
with him down the street. Some cried 
and others jumped in the streets and 
cheered when they saw our small group 
with its flags. As is the way with parades, 
they often had to stop, and when they 
stopped in front of us they would cheer, 
“nazdar,” which is the special greeting 
of Czech friends. I had never been a 
flag-waving patriot, but because of what 
it obviously meant to those people to 
carry our flag and to see it, I was glad 
that I, as an American, had been there, 
and waved our small flag, too. 

An American girl told us that 3,000 
American Sokols had planned to partici- 
pate in the festival, but after February 
had cancelled their reservations, the or- 
ganization permitting its members to go 
as individuals if they chose, but forbid- 
ding them to wear their special outfit or 
to participate in the program. We 
both felt it was a great tragedy that 
relatively few Americans were present to 
see this demonstration. After the demon- 
stration many Sokols said “We do not 
expect to have an organization any more 
after today, but we have planned for 
months that on this day we should let the 
world know how we feel, and it is worth 


it because you can tell and you will tell. 


But why were there not more of you 
here?” 

That night I had dinner with the man 
who had gone to dinner with us the first 
evening, and afterwards we walked back 
to. my hotel. In the lobby were ten 
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Through him I caught a glimpse of 
that real brotherhood toward which 
all religions should be leading the 
world. . .. It is not enough to ex- 
change scholars; we must exchange 
tradesmen and laborers, for all men 
have culture expressed on different 
levels and shared experience at the 
top level only will not unite the 
world quickly enough. ; 


Russian army officers. In my room one 
of my colleagues was talking with an- 
other Czech. We both knew that our 
two companions had expressed similar 
sentiments, but in each other’s presence 
they did not speak except of inconse- 
quential things. Later in the evening 
we returned with the other Czech to the 
restaurant in the concert hall and there 
saw forty to fifty Russian army officers. 
He told us, “A show of force!” I do not 
know what they were doing in Prague. 
It is possible they were a military escort 
for the performers in the Sokol Festival. 
The first day the Russian performers 
were transported through the city in 
trucks, later in the week they were per- 
mitted to walk in the streets, but when I 
tried to speak with them they ran away. 

Our last day in Prague, when we were 
sitting in the train waiting for it to de- 
part, two Czech boys standing on the 
platform shouted into the car, “You are 
Americans?” We said “Yes.” “You have 
seen our country?” “Yes.” “Do you 
understand it?’ “We understand it a 
little.” “Well,” they said, “let us tell you 
one more thing,” and they proceeded to 
shout to us much of the information we 
had already heard about the elections, 
the fear of the people, but laid special 
emphasis on the fact that they would 
like to get out but could not and that it 
was impossible for a normal man to get 
a permit for travel outside or to leave. 

Going through Germany, after stop- 
ping in Nurenberg my compartment was 
shared for a while with some young 
Czechs. One told me, “Both my parents 
were killed in Nazi concentration camps 
and I was in one myself. Three years 
ago when I left Germany and the con- 
centration camp I returned to Czecho- 
slovakia and freedom. When I crossed 
the German border again I returned to 
freedom!” 

When I arrived in Holland, I was 
taken to Zuylenfeld near Utrecht, which 
is the home for Czech refugees. I at- 
tended the official opening ceremonies, 
and afterwards had a chance to talk with 
some of the Czech students, staying over- 
night and remaining until Sunday. There 
we heard a radio broadcast of the pre- 
ceding day’s nae concluding, “This 


‘is what Holland has done; now what will 


Belgium, France, England, Canada, and 


the U. S. do?” and everybody turned and 
looked at me. The broadcast had men- 
tioned the proposal to add 2,000 Czechs 
to the pp legislation. They all demanded, 
“How can we be part of that 2,000 and 
go to the usP I had to answer, “I’m 
afraid you misunderstood; it is not de- 
cided, it is only hoped there will be 
2,000.” But they were so anxious that 
they were convinced and contradicted 
me. 

I asked them why, when the Dutch 
students were arranging for their housing 
and were teaching them Dutch, they pre- 
ferred to us or Canada. Somewhat sur- 
prised, they replied, “But Holland is only 
8 hours from Berlin, and when the Rus- 
sians come here we will be finished.” 

I asked the Dutch about this and they 
nodded sadly, “Yes, it was the same way 
last time ...we had refugees from 
Czechoslovakia, from Germany and other 
countries, and they were sent back or 
annihilated after the Nazi occupation be- 
gan. When the Russians come here they 
will not know which of us Dutch are 
communists and which are not, at least 
at first, but any Czech who is here they 
will know is here for only one reason and 
he will not be safe.” 


Stunned, I asked, “But do you really 
think the Russians are coming here?” 
They shrugged, “Why, yes; what would 
stop them?” 

Thus worse than the hunger which 
prevents the establishment of brotherli- 
ness in Germany is the corrosive fear 
which the Czechs have carried with them 
as they fled west. I was learning, in a 
few short weeks, that it was not a ground- 
less fear and that the Czechs were not 
alone.. In Leyden, I attended the open- 
ing of the Leyden International Summer 
Course. Two of the students at this 
session were Esthonian refugees, residing 
in Stockholm and officers in the Baltic 
Student League. They wanted to know 
why America did not realize the plight 
of their country and do something about 
it. I tried to explain the complex fabric 
that is American opinion and that we 
always believed there were two sides. 
They reprimanded, “You're trying to be 
objective!” “Yes,” I admitted, “I think 
it is good to be objective.” They were 
grieved, “But we have friends in Siberia, 
and they cannot last five years. We want 
to get them out while there is still some- 
thing worth saving and we aren't inter- 
ested in being objective any more.” 
Ashamed, I said, “I cannot blame you.” 

From Holland I went on to Denmark 
and attended the executive committee 
meeting of the International Religious 
Fellowship (mF). The committee was 
composed of representatives from liberal 
churches or liberal religious groups in 
Holland, Switzerland, Britain, Denmark 
and the us. Five delegates had been in- 
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-vited from the Czech National Church 
and the Unitarian Church of Czecho- 
slovakia. Four of these had not been 
_able to obtain permits to leave their coun- 
try and the one who could get out could 
not get a visa into Denmark. Under 
such obstacles our religious fellowship 
(acting as an old poem enjoined, “Love 
_and I had wit to win, We drew a circie 
and took him in,”) elected one of the 
_ four as President of the mr, to show our 
_ fraternal solidarity and appreciation of 
: his work. 


_ Perhaps the 1rF holds out the greatest 
_ hope of anything I found in Europe to 
the pilgrims of international goodwill. 
We discussed the basic necessary ap- 
_ proach to religion, undecided whether in 
these times it should emphasize the 
_ group or Congregation or be personal 
stressing the individual. One of the 
Danish delegates offered a letter which 
the committee revised and agreed to cir- 
culate to young people in various coun- 
tries who would be interested in a 
thoughtful and thorough examination of 
the basis for an expanding liberal re- 
_ligion in the world today. On Sunday, 
July 25, the service was conducted by 
delegates to the conference introduced 
by Pastor Kierkegaarde. Afterwards, 
Gerhard Spelberg, one of the Netherlands 
delegates, arranged a radio transcription 
in which the representatives of the dif- 


ferent countries spoke, each in his own . 


language, about the meaning of the con- 
ference for him. This was a unique ex- 
perience for the Copenhagen congrega- 
tion, as in Denmark only the established 
church has access to the radio. 


After Denmark I spent a few days in 
Sweden, visited an international harvest 
camp there and went on to Finland. 
When J arrived in Helsingfors almost the 


4 first thing a Finnish student asked me 
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was, “Are Ameritans and Britons afraid 
to come to Finland? We are so anxious 
to see them and we had arranged for 
20 Americans and 20 Britons to come to 
our International Recreation camp at 
Pensar, and now we find from the Inter- 
national Student Service that only seven 
_ Americans are coming and they will not 
_ be here until after the camp has closed. 
We will have to plan something special 
them and they will not be here when 
the students from the other countries 
are who wanted to meet them. Will you 
please go to our camp and tell them 
about American student life?” 
So I set out for the camp. Between 
Helsingfors and Turku the railroad passes 
ugh Porkela, which is Russian occu- 
Upon entering Porkela the Finnish 
engine is removed from the train and a 
ussian engine takes its place. All of the 
indows are covered with boards, both 
ds of each car aré locked and a police- 
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‘I sent changing my reservations. 


“We do not expect to have an or- 
ganization any more after today, 
but we have planned for months 
that on this day we should let the 
world know how we feel, and it is 
worth it because you can tell and 


you will tell. But why were there 


not more of you here?” 


man sits in the end of each car. I was 
with one Dutch student and three French 
students and we talked with each other. 
My Dutch friend commented that it was 
very different from his preceding trip, 
when he had been the only foreigner and 
no one spoke during the time it took to 
go through Porkela. On the other side 
the engines are changed again and the 
boards removed. The highway no longer 
goes through and the waters in front are 
restricted, so that a yachtsman lost in a 
storm was held in jail for coming too 
close. This experience made it easier 
for me to understand the remarks of an 
older Finnish man, “Why did the vs 
choose a strong Russia rather than a 
second-rate Germany to side with in the 
second world war?” He was not satis- 
fied when I told him I thought most 
Americans thought the Nazis were worse. 
He continued, “But don’t you realize 
Russia has always been the enemy; she 
has always threatened our borders?” I 
tried again: “The American people do 
not have an homogenous heritage and the 
same nationalistic, geographical or his- 
torical arguments will not impress all of 
them the same way. The only thing we 
share is a sense of accommodation of 
living and let live, and a respect for in- 
dividual differences which is derived 
from our different traditions and it isn’t 
until some one clearly violates this that 
all of our people will be aroused.” He 
queried, “Then you really fought for 
ideology —I didn’t know anyone did!” 
I assured him that most of the people I 
knew had done just that. 

From Turku, where we got off the 
train, we continued by motor boat among 
the islands of the Archipeligo until we 
reached Pensar. The island of Pensar is 
so beautiful that when I saw it I forgot 
my plans to leave after one day and fly 
back to a UNESCO meeting on universities 
I was supposed to attend at Utrecht, but 
there was another reason for the telegram 
This 
was the apparent desire of the campers 
to have their one American stay for more 
than one day. One of the young French- 
men I met there told me of a Protestant 
Religious community founded on shared 
work and prayer with which he had 
spent some time and he gave me the 
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meditation book from one of their hostels. 
Through him I caught a glimpse of that 
real brotherhood toward which all re- 
ligions should be leading the world. He 
was from one of the oldest families in 
France and had gone to work in a hosiery 
mill to understand his fellow men. He 
said he spent much time studying the 
plans of unEsco but it seemed to him that 
the interpretation that was given to cul- 
ture was too academic and too narrow. 
He rightly declared that it is not enough 
to exchange scholars; we must exchange 
tradesmen and laborers, for all men have 
culture expressed on different levels and 
shared experience at the top level only 
will not unite the world quickly enough. 


The night before I left I gave a short 
speech on the American National Student 
Association, our hopes for the future and 
something about the program of the Har- 
vard Divinity School. They were all 
quite interested in a non-sectarian semi- 
nary. If language is a key to understand- 
ing it is interesting to note that while I 
was the only person for whom English 
was the native tongue, English was the 
common language of the camp. 


Leaving Finland, I went back across 
Germany to Holland, spent a few hours 
in Belgium and returned to Holland to 
cross over to England in time to attend 
the London International Youth Confer- 
ence on “Work and Leisure.” Chairing 
one of the ten commissions of the confer- 
ence I was so busy I did not have a 
chance to see much of England but I did 
get into Westminster Abbey and into an 
argument with a Hyde Park communist 
on the subject of the new “people’s de- 
mocracy” in Czechoslovakia. I was in- 
vited to tea by the British National 
League of Young Liberals and there met 
an officer from Roumania who had been 
put in prison for no other reason he 
knew than receiving communications 
from British Liberals. He had been able 
to escape after nine months of negotia- 
tions. Another guest was a Spanish Re- 
publican girl who had been waiting in 
England for years and now had the 
chance to come to the us to study. I like 
to think of the two of them at the same 
time because they remind me of two or- 
ganized dangers to the Liberal Spirit we 
cherish. Refugees from Pauker and 
refugees from Franco are symbols of the 
heartbreaking realization we do not yet 
have “one world.” We have not yet 
made réal the dream of Benjamin Frank- 
lin that a “Philosopher could put his foot 
down anywhere in the world and say 
‘this is my home’.” 

For me, though I discovered wherever 
I put my foot down in Europe I found a 
brother and we are united as much by 
our common sorrow at the obstacles we 
face as by our hope that the obstacles 
they shall be overcome. 
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Not Just fon Brotherhood Week 


A Harvard ‘Theolog’ Reports on a Notable Year 
by EUGENE SPARROW 


ANXIETY — BORN OF INSECURITY. That was my cultural heritage! I was well 
conditioned to face situations in Detroit or Atlanta when confronted with a dining- 
room for “whites only.” Those people were ignorant and inhumane; therefore, I 
must not feel hurt. After many experiences, rationalization was complete; tense, 
anxious feelings no longer accompanied rejection because of race. But on one 
particular Sunday, however, these feelings again were with me —this was to be 
my first Sunday as a spiritual leader of a group I had always known as the “whites.” 


This was not the usual situation, you 
see, for I was not speaking to a youth 
group on the subject of race prejudice 
nor was it Brotherhood Week. This was 
on an_ individual-to-individual _ basis 
where race was not the issue nor was it 
supposed to be a factor for consideration. 
This situation would give me the oppor- 
tunity to know people for whom con- 
tempt, suspicion, and mistrust had been 
synonymous in my mind with the word 
“white.” It also would give them a 
chance to confirm or reject these things 
synonomous with the word “Negro.” 

I had always lived as a member of a 
“different” group. My schooling for a 
time had been. in a mixed school with 
recess and after-school chums very much 
like myself. We lived with people who 
actually talked a language of their own. 
In many instances, these people ex- 
pressed their anxieties and frustration by 
tough styles of dress, language, and be- 
havior patterns which differed from those 
- of the rest of the people. Somehow these 
idiosyncratic behaviorisms seemed to 
give them some feeling of security and 
self-sufficiency. 

Now, all of a sudden, I was to play the 
role of an individual rather than a mem- 
ber’of a separate group. I was partici- 
pating in public worship with people who 
felt brotherhood and unity important in 
the worship of God. In the first few 
moments after entering the pulpit, I 
looked out upon the unfamiliar faces. 
Only a life time of varied experiences in 
conditioning kept my nervous system in 
control. Lines of the reading I was to 
give ran through my mind: “Commend 


not a man for his beauty, neither abhor . 


a man for his outward appearance.” 
Would this spirit we have in common 
transcend these differing backgrounds? 
Could there be a unity of spirit of suf- 
ficient strength to bring about a unity of 
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culture? Somehow I managed to exe- 
cute the readings. At the conclusion of 
the service we walked to the rear of the 
church to greet those who thought they 
might like to meet their new assistant 
minister. As I walked up the aisle, I 
knew this to be the first true test. They 
had listened — but listening is non-com- 
mittal The greetings—the extended 
hands — were closer to an expression of 
their willingness to accept something 
their whole experience dictated as dis- 
tasteful. In those moments, the anxiety 
I experienced has seldom been equalled. 
Rejection at this moment would have 
carried a blow of indescribable disillu- 
sionment. 

We turned as we reached the door, 
and as the members passed by, I was in- 
troduced to each one. The first hand 
clasp was firm — that was what I needed. 
With this reassurance I could relax and 
as the last member disappeared through 
the door, I felt that our work would be 
allowed to begin. 

One cannot know what thoughts ran 
through the minds of the listeners during 
this Sunday service. Of one thing I am 
sure — they were real thoughts created 
by a real situation. To them, I was not 
a myth, but real flesh and blood. I was 
being given the opportunity for leader- 


.ship in our Unitarian brotherhood, and 


religion had proved itself to be of suf- 
ficient strength and meaning to this con- 
gregation. The willingness to give a 
student assistant an opportunity to collect 
valuable experience was no different from 
that of countless other churches. How- 
ever, the willingness of a congregation 
of full white membership to give this 
opportunity to a Negro student assistant 
was, I am sure, peculiar to the Somerville, 
Mass., Unitarian Church and perhaps a 
few others among the many white Prot- 
estant churches. 


What appears important is a faith 
founded on principles which recognize 
that men and their relationships are im- 


portant. The tradition of brotherhood 
pre-disposed this group toward a rise 
above the mores and folkways of the 
surrounding churches and other institu- 
tions. ; 
The year was very interesting and re- 
warding. The many fears and distortions 
created by countless experiences was 
further placed in perspective. I could 
readily accept these individuals as 
people, as members of the “white” group 
with which, in general, I could remem- 
ber few pleasant associations. Through- 
out the year, we experienced an inter- 
communication that was invaluable. In 
meeting with the young people, I had the 
opportunity of discussing matters of 
great importance other than the race 
problem. At the close of the year, I 
felt that I had had a small taste of what 
it meant to be an individual in the larger — 
society rather than a second class citizen 
with limited rights and privileges. A 


healthy frame of mind was created and I 


realized that there are those who are 
willing to become a part of a true 
brotherhood, but, alas, there are still — 
countless numbers to whom the concept 
of “equality for all” will always remain — 
a myth. 

It is in such a frame of mind that one 
can effectively promote inter-cultural 
understanding. Tolerance is not the goal 
but, rather, new folkways. Instead of ap- 
proaching social equality with caution 
we must rearrange our basic personalities 
to react cautiously to anything less than - 
social, economic and political equality. 

In the past few decades, the sciences” 
involved in the study of man in all his re- 
lationships have made tremendous prog- 
ress. Tools of investigation have beer 
devised which provide fois into 
behavior of individuals and their crea 
intellectual 
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— societies. Despite 
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vances, superstitions, vested interests, and 
unwholesome myths pervade men’s 
thinking. A scientific generalization in 
the mind of an individual is of little value 
as an isolated fact. Facts alone cannot 
penetrate a social barrier which is un- 
‘seen and often not known to exist. There 
are many well-meaning people who be- 
lieve themselves to be free of prejudice. 
Not until such persons are subjected to 
associations and contacts with a particu- 
lar minority is it evident how much of 
the superiority myth has been internal- 
ized. I have often heard the remark, 
“You are different from other Negroes 
I've seen.” Understanding of minority 
groups has been lost in a quasi-tolerance. 
is is a veneer under which exists a 
mist of unidentified perjudice. 
These attitudes and prejudices are not 
_ acquired in the same manner as scientific 
- generalizations. These attitudes become 
_ part of an individual’s behavior in a nega- 
_ tive school of experience. A white child 
_ cannot help wondering, after reaching 
_ the grade school level, why none of the 
youngsters in the neighborhood is a 
_ Negro; why certain dirty, shack-ridden 
_ areas are populated by Negroes alone; 
_ what is the answer to seeing a Philippine 
or Chinese valet in motion pictures — 
these people are seldom in any other 
role. Yes, the absence of examples of 
the admired, successful citizen with the 
necessary material displays of such a 
status carries the negative implication: 
they are not interested; they are in- 
_ capable; they are inferior. This type of 
learning is of far greater significance than 
a mere statement that a certain minority 
group is biologically different and there- 
_ fore inferior. 
_ -The greatest obstacle to integration of 
_ any minority group into the larger society 
is the inability to understand one another. 
There has been a tradition of difference 
which must become a tradition of like- 
_ ness if we are ever to achieve integration. 
I think it is obvious to all that integra- 
tion and unity are necessary if we are 
going to become a nation capable of 
_adapting itself to the materialistic prog- 
ress of industrial science. We are search- 
ing for the means by which this integra- 
nm may be achieved—the means by 
ch we may bring about a greater con- 
| for the welfare of mankind rather 
han the skin color of a blood donor or 
scientist. Such experiences as I have 
cribed hold an infinite amount of 
value. In such situations, it is possible 
_ to make permanent and lasting changes. 
_ One of the greatest services the church 
nn perform is to establish a common 
und on which mutual understanding 
n groups can be effected. The 
both as an institution and as an 
part of the community, can do a 
fective job, for unlike other insti- 
in the society, it is within reach 
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In the first few moments after enter- 
ing the: pulpit, I looked out upon 
the unfamiliar faces. Only a life 
time of varied experiences in condi- 
tioning kept my nervous system in 
control . . . “Commend not a man 
for his beauty, neither abhor a man 
for his outward appearance.” 


of all the points in one’s life at which 
prejudice is born. Age levels, passing 
through its portals, range from the cradle 
to the grave. It is possible for the church 
to counteract, by a dynamic program, the 
indirect causes of prejudice. The church 
can promote the clearing of slums, can 
present programs of understanding of 
why minority groups tend to live apart 
from the rest of the community, why in- 
direct prejudice born through observa- 
tion can prevent all but the most unusual 
person from rising above his environ- 
ment, how the actions of such groups can 
be traced to a long history of persecution, 
prejudice and intolerance. 

It is our heritage that there be equal 
opportunity for all. But unfortunately 
the distance between the hope and the 
realization of such a heritage is great and 
the road is stony. There are ways of 
fighting for this goal such as a skillfully 
constructed program aimed at the chang- 
ing of attitudes which is being instituted 
in many churches. It has been found that 
individuals and groups can be guided to 
participate in a research to discover the 
facts about their own prejudices. This 
type of research experience makes pos- 
sible, psychologically, the acceptance of 


‘facts and their implications for changes 


in attitude and behavior which under 
other circumstances would be rejected. 
Groups doing experimental work in the 
rearranging of attitudes have found that 
group participation in these small re- 
search programs is of great value. There 
are many experimental situations which 
can be adapted to adult study groups, 
Sunday School classes, and _ similar 
groups. In such cha conscientious 
effort to understand whether or not the 
members have prejudices can prove in- 
teresting, and is in itself the first step in 
the task of overcoming them. 

One such experiment dealing with this 
phenomena can be conducted in the fol- 
lowing manner: The first prerequisite to 
success is that the group be willing to 
recognize that a problem exists; and 
further they must take the attitude that 
“there are ways of finding out” and find- 
ing out will be worthwhile. Question- 
naires designed to reveal prejudices are 
obtained and the participants are inter- 
viewed and interview other groups. 
Tabulations are made of the findings. In 
the role of a research technician one does 
not need the distortion of ego defensive- 
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ness and attitude bias that belonged to 
his regular role as a citizen. Such a tech- 
nique obtains from the members of the 
group a degree of involvement on-an in- 
tellectual level, separate from action or 
fears of what actions or change entails. 
The individual accepts the new insights 
as facts, since the group approves. The 
group as a whole moves along because 
the individual members at no time have 
to depart too far from the particular 
groups standards. This stabilization of 
the individual’s behaviour in group stand- 
ards stabilizes at the same time his atti- 
tudes and behavior at the new level. 

There are many other techniques 
which can be readily adapted to the 
church program, institutionally and 
locally, but most important must be the 
determination to solve this problem of 
prejudice. One can see countless sym- 
pathizers —well-wishers — those intensely 
interested in seeing equality made mean- 
ingful in America. One accomplishes 
little in the attaining of the goal with 
sympathy alone — although the presence 
of such sympathy may be momentarily 
comforting. 

To the recipient of prejudice all 
through life the tremendous intensity and 
power of this force can be frightening. 
This force has power beyond the im- 
agination of any not in the direct line of 
fire. This invisible force opens or shuts 
doors; it crumbles the meaning of De- 
mocracy, guides the dignity of man 
to a hanging in effigy from a cottonwood 
tree. A force so powerful and destruc- 
tive to that which we hold dearest in our 
way of life can be fought successfully 
only with a greater force. This force 
must be the will to meet thé task to be 
done — the final goal, successful 
integration. In this task religion as a 
force for unity has a tremendous poten- 
tial, wanting only the will. 


COMMUNITY CLINIC: Last year under 
the sponsorship of the Unitarian Church of 
Kennebunk, Me., a Community Counseling 
Clinic was inaugurated. Offering their serv- 
ices were a psychiatrist, a physician, a law- 
yer, the minister (Rev. Ross Allen Weston), 
and others. This permitted members of the 
community with special personal problems 
to obtain free advice from the Clinic at any 
time they wished to do so. The response 
was so enthusiastic, that Mr. Weston pre- 
pared a series of sermons on “Psychiatry and 
Religion” which were delivered recently. 
The first two discussed the contributions of 
psychiatry and religion to each other; the 
third and fourth explained the practical use 
of psychiatry and religion for every-day 
living; and the final sermon took the form 
of a round table discussion between Mr. 
Weston and Dr. Raymond L. Whitney and 
had the title, “Psychiatrist and the Minister 
Talk It Over.” As a companion feature to 
the series, Dr. Whitney addressed the Uni- 
tarian Men’s Club on “Some Case studies in 
Psychiatry.” 
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Unitarians Lead Investigation into Forced 


Labor Outrages Against World Brotherhood 


There is more forced labor in the world 
today than ever before in history, numeri- 
cally speaking. A thoroughly aroused world 
public opinion, plentifully supplied with 
facts attested by experts and eyewitnesses, 
and determined to end such conditions 
where they exist, is a first necessary step in 
combatting them. In order to arouse public 
opinion, a Commission of Inquiry Into 
Forced Labor has been set up by the non- 
partisan Workers Defense League to hear 
testimony of eye-witnesses in person or col- 
lect their affidavits, and to assemble state- 
ments of recognized experts. 


These were the joint statements of Albert 
K. Herling, President of the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice, and Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., Pulitzer Prize-winning au- 
thor of The Age of Jackson, and Higginson 
professor of history at Harvard, given at a 
press conference held at Unitarian head- 
quarters in Boston recently. 


Both men are members of the Commission, 
of which Harry D. Gideonse, president of 
Brooklyn College, and a member of the Uni- 
tarian Commission on World Order, is chair- 
man. Although membership in the Com- 
mittee is still incomplete, it includes Frank 
P. Graham, president of the University of 
North Carolina; Prof. Sidney Hook, depart- 
ment of philosophy, New York University; 
Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer, UAW-CIO; 
A. Philip Randolph, ar of 1 Leader; George 
N. Shuster, president of Hunter College and 
former chairman of the Commission Investi- 
gating Segregation in the Nation’s Capitol. 

Mr. Herling, who is assistant to the chair- 
man of the Commission, said that the 
Workers Defense League intended to pre- 
sent an objective picture of the facts in 
forced labor today. He said that so far the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations had refused to investigate charges of 
modern slavery, and that therefore the 
Workers Defense League has undertaken to 

present the situation to the world. 


Frequently seconded by Prof. Schlesinger, 
Mr. Herling told the story of “Camp No. 99” 
(Karaganda)—a forced labor camp in the 
desert region northwest of Lake Balkach in 
the ussr—as a sample of the type of informa- 
tion which is beginning to filter through to 
the Commission. At this camp at least 900 
persons are held in slavery—people of all 
nationalities, predominantly Austrian Jews, 
Mr. Herling stated. The inmates have not 
been guilty of any crime, he said, except to 
express opinion contrary to that currently 
demanded of all residents of the ussr. 


Both men strongly pointed out, however, 
that they are not directing an attack par- 
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ticularly against Russia. They agreed that 
forced labor is worse in Soviet Russia than 
elsewhere; but that the United States itself 
is not free from the medieval practise. (In- 
stances of Negroes and poor Whites, arrested 
for vagrancy during the cotton-picking sea- 
son, and permanently enslaved in the fields 
in our own South, were cited.) Many other 
parts of the world employ forced labor, both 
speakers said, as part of the national econ- 
omy; Bolivia suffers under a feudalism as 
bitter as anything Europe ever saw in the 
Middle Ages, they said; South Africa, Cen- 
tral Africa, Korea, Arabia, and other places 
also have their dark spots. 

At the time of the interview, Mr. Herling 
was in Boston to talk to certain D. P.’s who 
had just come from areas behind the Iron 
Curtain in order to add their testimony to 
that which the Commission already has. 


Austrian Surgeon 


Commends USC 


The Unitarian Service Committee’s con- 
tribution toward the development of modern 
medical practices abroad was cited recently 
by Dr. Wolfgang Denk, renowned Austrian 
thoracic surgeon who is rector of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. Dr. Denk was acting 
dean of the university in 1947 when the 
usc medical mission visited Austria. 

In a letter to Dr. Erwin Kohn, director of 
usc medical projects, Dr. Denk said that his 
visit last spring to the “United States already 
shows visible results.” 

“We have established,” he wrote, “the 
position of. an anesthesiologist and have in- 
troduced intratracheal anesthesia. We ex- 
tended our blood bank, improved pre- and 
post-operative “treatment. We also intro- 
duced inter-departmental conferences and 
are practicing some of the surgical methods 
I have seen in the United States. 

“Measures are about to be taken,” Dr. 
Denk continued, “to cut down the number 
of medical students and to improve their 
training. . . . We are now receiving Ameri- 
can literature regularly. The allocations for 
research will be considerably increased next 
year and an Austrian Research Council is in 
the process of being established. 

“We are making progress and we owe this 
to a great extent to the Unitarian Service 
Committee and to you personally, and to the 
Commonwealth Fund. I shall never forget to 
emphasize this at every possible oppor- 
tunity.” 


This. is the ae Year pases to friends 
in the Jewish tradition which was dis- 
tributed by the Wayside Pulpit recently 
and which aroused so much comment from 
all corners of the land. Photograph was 
taken by a cameraman for the Portland, Me., 
Heraup-Exrress at Preble Chapel (Rev. 


Arthur Newell Moore). Mr. Moore re- 
ceived written or spoken comment from 
many rabbis and Jewish laymen, and many 
newspapers throughout the nation published 
news articles and letters-to-the-editor call- 
ing attention to the good will gesture. 


AUY COUNCIL: The American Unitarian 
Youth held its second 1948 Council meet- 
ing at the First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, 
December 27 to 31. Council members at- 
tended from New England, Middle Atlantic, 
Midwest, Southwest, Northwest, and Canada. 
The Council, avy’s democratic governing 
body between conventions, laid down basic 
policy for the next six months. The Coun- 
cil reviewed the work of the Council mem- 
bers, the four officers, the auy Director, and 
the Director of Youth Education. Charles 
Eddis, vice president, reported on his four 
months in Europe as Auy’s representative 
[see article in January Register], and stressed 
the need for auy to concentrate its interna- 
tional activities on the International Religious 
Fellowship of Free Christian and Free Reli- 
gious Youth. Increased emphasis was laid up- 
on how the bi-national avy could best serve 
the needs of the local avy groups, both in 
churches and on college campuses. Regional 
conferences of the past summer were re- 
viewed, and plans were laid for the 1949 
avy Convention to be held June 25 to July 
2 at Lake Couchiching, Ont.,—in Canada 
for the first time in avy’s 52-year history. — 
GIFTS FOR FRANCE: The Unitarian 
Church of Lebanon, N.-H., was in the news 
recently with the following i at (Lebanon 
Free Press): “The children of the Unitarian — 
Church School have for the last two or three ~ 
years sent Christmas packages to three 
French families lesions in different parts of 


France.” 


By DONALD HARRINGTON 


Associate Minister 
The Community Church of New York 


The Director of Religious Education and 
Minister to Children and Youth at the Com- 
munity Church of New York is Rev. Maurice 
A. Dawkins. The Rey. Mr. Dawkins hap- 
I to be a Negro. He was not hired 
because he was a Negro. He was hired 
because of the excellence of his qualifica- 
tions as a religious educator. 


__ The Community Church of New York, 
like most of the churches associated with 
the American Unitarian Association, has no 

barriers of any kind. It is inclusive, and 

_ tolerates no exclusiveness. It excludes, and 
has excluded in the past, no one. Its motto 

_ has been “The Community Church, know- 

_ ing not sect, class, nation, or race, welcomes 

_ each to the service of all.” Thus the make-up 

of the church is international, interfaith and 

interracial. Negroes, whites, Orientals, 

_ Christians, Hindus, Moslems and Jews sit 

_ side by side in the pews, in the choir and 

_ in all meetings of the church. People are 

_ people first, last and always—just people. 


When the time came for the Community 

_ Church to reorganize its School of Univer- 
_ sal Religion, it sent out word to theological 
schools and organizations interested in reli- 
gious education, asking for help in secur- 
_ ing an adequate director for the new school 
on a full-time basis, It stated the qualifica- 


tions which it felt to be necessary so far 


as background, education, understanding of 
_the principles of religious education and a 
_ progressive point of view are concerned. It 
_ further stated that there were no limitations 
_ to be placed upon any person wishing to 
apply, that the new director could be man 
_ or woman, Christian or Jew or Hindu, Negro 
or white—that the church wished the finest 
religious educator that it could find. Out of 
_a dozen applications, the final choice was 
boiled down to about four. The people 
were interviewed and their qualifications 
_ discussed by the Associate Minister of the 
ae and the members of the Religious 
Education Committee. The committee unan- 
»imously selected Rev. Maurice A. Daw- 
Kins as the most promising and best-equip- 
ped religious educator available, and so he 
was hired. 


The school has now been under way for 
just a month. There are almost sixty chil- 
en registered. Mr. Dawkins has assem- 

one of the finest teaching staffs in the 
itry, and the staff is working out with 
him a progressive, experimental program 
in religious education, which gives every in- 
dication of making a real contribution in this 


aildren eager and joyous in the new experi- 
nee. The people of, the church are happy 
n the success of the new school. e 
) each of whom has-had a long in- 
terview with the director to discuss the prob- 
ems of each of his children, are looking 

the school for a new and growing under- 


ommunity Church Continues to Pioneer 
in Promotion of Racial Equality 


Mr. Dawkins 


standing of religion for themselves as well 
as for the children, and have expressed 
their enthusiasm for what the church is 
doing. So far there has been not a single 
complaint about any aspect of the school’s 
program or personnel. 


Thus we feel that the Community Church 
continues to pioneer in the great field of race 
relationships and in the promotion of racial 
equality. Negroes do not wish to be favored 
and pampered, or to receive unusual priv- 
ileges, or to be treated as though the only 
fields in which they are expert are those 
concerned with the problems of race rela- 
tions. They want simply to be regarded as 
human beings and to receive the same op- 
portunities to contribute to the general wel- 
fare as everyone else. 


SERMON REPRINTS: Eager ‘to respond 
to a growing demand for printed copies of 
the sermons of Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 
the Young Women’s Club of the Baltimore 
Unitarian Church has undertaken the proj- 
ect of publishing them regularly. The club 
has solicited contributions and subscriptions 
which has added to an original fund growing 
out of the sale of last year’s Lenten sermons 
and the proceeds of last year’s dance classes. 
The sermon reprints are set in type, each 
with an attractive cut of the church entrance 
on the cover and is produced in 12-page 
booklets. These are distributed to members, 
friends, and interested visitors. The latest 
report indicated that to date 201 subscrip- 
tions have been received, of which half are 
from non-members on the mailing list. 


YOUTH SUNDAY: Youth Sunday is the an- 
nual occasion which symbolizes the impor- 
tance of young people to the life of the 
church. This year nearly 150 Unitarian 
churches and college campus groups will 
celebrate Youth Sunday on February 27. 


A 

MORE ON AMSTERDAM: Another re- 
verberation from the Amsterdam exclusion 
of non-creedal Christians was heard recentl 

in Worcester, Mass. Rev. Walter Donald 
Kring, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, requested ten minutes to speak to 
the ministers of the city and county of 
Worcester on the subject, “Why the Uni- 
tarians did not go to Amsterdam,” and he 
was unanimously given the ten minutes. The 
result was the largest turnout of ministers in 
several years. Mr. Kring echoed his article 
in The Register (December 1948 ) and asked 
for “honesty with regard to creed.” He 
urged “that we find a better basis than an 
outworn creed for getting the various de- 
nominations together.” Mr. Kring, who is 
minister of the largest Unitarian church in 
New England, was answered promptly by 
Dr. George A. Fallon, minister of the Wesley 
Methodist Church (largest Methodist church 
in New England) who had attended the 
Amsterdam Conference. Dr. Fallon stated 
that “creeds were not emphasized at Amster- 
dam, but the basis on which things were 
accomplished there was the Divinity of 
Christ.” Mr. Kring answered that if the 
creed were simply a belief in Jesus, forget- 
ting the “Christ as God and Savior” part, 
then a real basis of a union might be found. 


CIVIC LEADERSHIP: In the midst of a 
lively controversy among public officials, 
sportsmen, conservationists, private power 
interests, consumers, and others over the 
possible use of the Cowlitz River for power 
development, Rev. Harold K. Shelley, minis- 
ter of the First Unitarian Church, Tacoma, 
strongly urged an integrated program for 
the development of the entire Northwest 
under the direction of a Columbia Valley 
Authority. So important did the editor of 
The Tacoma Times consider the Unitarian 
minister’s letter that instead of running it in 
the letters-to-the-editor columns, he printed 
it under a large three-column headline, three 
lines deep, at the top of the page. Mr. 
Shelley did more than urge straight thinking 
—he called for action, and gave the name 
and address of the proper congressional 
representative to whom voters should make _ 
their wishes known. 


ENTHUSIASM: At the Unitarian church 
in Seattle, Wash., the Church School has a 
waiting list, the adult church requires two 
services on Sunday to accommodate all those 
who attend, and the Friday evening Church 
Nights are attracting whole families. A new 
wing is being built, but local observers 
wonder whether it will be sufficient, as they 
note the rising enthusiasm for Unitarianism 
in the city. 


LIBRARY BENEFITS: More than fifty 
books of poetry, biography, philosophy, psy- 
chology, history, etc., composing the Me- 
morial Library of Rev. Samuel Joseph May, 
were presented by the Unitarian church of 
Syracuse, N. Y., to the Syracuse Public 
Library as part of the celebration of the 
city’s centennial. The gift was turned over 
to the librarian by Rev. Glenn O. Canfield, 
minister, and William G. Hillen, chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the church. Mr. 
May had been minister of the Unitarian 
church and was a noted civic leader in Syra- 
cuse more than 100 years ago. 
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On To Amsterdam 1949 


“The Amsterdam Congress needs your 
presence in giving to the world the message 
of Liberal Religion.” The preliminary pro- 

am, just received from The Hague, bears 

e above words and goes on to say, “In 
the turmoil of this post-war world the Con- 
gress aims to give a clear-cut message of its 
Faith to a humanity looking for delivery 
from war, hatred, want and cynicism.” Be- 
ginning this month, the Dutch Liberal 
Broadcasting Company (V. P. R. O.) will 
broadcast news about the Congress at reg- 
ular intervals. Already the publications of 
the Secretariat are being sent to a great 
number of Dutch papers and magazines in 
order to give the widest possible publicity. 
There is no question but that thousands of 
Dutchmen will crowd the hall where public 
meetings are held. The subject of the 
address by The Rt. Hon. J]. Chuter Ede, 
M. P., British Home Secretary, is to be 
“The Fight for the Freedom of the Human 
Spirit.” Our French speaker will discuss 
“State Sovereignty and International Justice 
in the Post-War World.” Dr. Kovar, Pa- 
triarch of the Czechoslovak Church, will 
speak on “The Kingdom of God as a Dynam- 
ic of Liberal Christianity.” 

Following the evening meetings groups 
will gather in restaurants for discussion and 
better acquaintance. 

I will set forth the themes of the four 
sections to which the day sessions will be 
devoted in a later note. The Congress will 
close on Sunday with services in two great 
churches. At the morning Service in one 
of the oldest churches in Amsterdam, Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot will preach. At the 
evening service, representatives of Liberal 
Religion round the world will address the 
delegates. Excursions through the city and 
the countryside will be interspersed to re- 
lieve the strain of sustained thinking and 
discussion. 

Have you signified your intention of at- 
tending and inquired concerning reserva- 
tions of Rev. Edward A. Cahill, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass.? 

JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP 


GROWTH IN INDIANAPOLIS: More than 
100 new subscribers pledged support to All 
Souls Unitarian Church, Indianapolis (Rev. 
- E. Burdette Backus) this season, increasing 
the income of the church from these sources 
by more than $1600. Attendance at the 
church school is heavier than ever before; 
and other organizations of the church are 
flourishing. 


Y bizkit 
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The Unitarian-Universalist Church of Portsmouth, N. H., recently presented two scrolls 


on the occasion of the dedication of the new $60,000 parish house. 


The first was pre- 


sented to the Temple of Israel in recognition of its hospitality when the church was 


closed for remodeling. 


The second was given to the Portsmouth fire department as 


thanks for the use of its facilities during the same period—the church school classes 
being held in the department's public hall. Left to right, Laurence G. Peyser, chair- 
man of the church’s board of wardens; Rabbi Joseph Schimelman of Temple Israel; 
Alfred Wolfson, president of the temple; George T. Cogon, fire chief, and William W. 
Lewis, minister of the Unitarian-Universalist Church. 


RIO GRANDE VALLEY: For several 
months Rev. A. E. von Stilli has been Minis- 
ter-at-Large of the Rio Grande Valley. Re- 
sponse has been enthusiastic. A Christmas 
party was held for children at the von 
Stilli’s country home outside Brownsville, 
where a mitten tree was decorated on behalf 
of the Unitarian Service Committee; Uni- 
tarian enthusiasts have driven from as far 
as 80 miles in order to attend Unitarian 
services, held in the morning at El Jardin 
Hotel in Brownsville and in the evening at 
San Benito in the assembly hall of the pub- 
lic library; there have been midweek dis- 
cussion Forum groups; and projected for 
the future are Sunday evening services in 
Edinburg near the upper end of the Valley, 
and religious education programs in both 
Brownsville and San Benito. 


Apparently there are 4 major Western religions: 
Judaism, Catholicism, Protestantism---and Unitarianism 


When the Associated Students of the 
University of California recently presented 
a series of four lectures on the subject, 


“The Codes and Customs of Western Reli-_ 


gions,” they invited Dr. J. Raymond Cope, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Berkeley, to give the final lecture. He had 
. been preceded by a spokesman for Protes- 
tantism, one representing the Catholic point 
of view and a rabbi. 
time such a series had ever been done on 
the campus, and the popularity of Dr. Cope 
among university students is attested by 
their invitation to him. 
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This was the first — 


The Daily Californian reported Dr. 
Cope’s speech in a major news article and 
quoted him as saying, “There is no one body 
of religious truths. Those truths must be 
as wide and varied as all of man’s needs. 
When those needs change man must ex- 
pand. . . . Religion in its widest and deep- 
est aspect must come not from strictest 
dogma, from adherence to any one authori- 
tarian insight, but from the Buddhist, 
Hindu, Catholic, Hebrew, Protestant and 
all religions that have given man deeper 
insight into himself. The liberals claim as 
their prophets every man who has ever 
thrown a light on the highway of life.” 


. ing: 


NEW MEMBERS: Newsletters of many 
Unitarian Churches about this time of year 
are beginning to announce the membership 
gains during the present church year. Re- 
cently noted, for example, were the follow- 
In Long Beach, Cal., (Rev. Robert M. 
Pratt), names and addresses of 46 new 
members were given early in December. . . . 
At Oklahoma City, 27 new members were 
taken in on the first Sunday in January, at- 
tendance has been fifty per cent better than 
during a corresponding period for last year; 
there is a new men’s club of 25 members, a — 
new Channing group, a new junior high — 
school group. When a visitor signs the 
guest book, he gets the weekly newsletter 
for four weeks without charge and then is 
queried as to whether he wishes to continue 
to receive it—and 50 per cent say Yes... . 
At Dallas, Tex., the church newsletter an- 
nounced that the total number of new mem- 
bers for the last three years has been 154, — 
with the largest number joining this year— 
55 people. ... . At Stockton, Cal., 16 new 
members were welcomed on Christmas Sun- — 
day. .. . The Register hopes to present a_ 
nation-wide article on new members in the 
May issue. 


QUESTIONNAIRE: Recently the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education (Dr. Merrill Bush) — 
sent a questionnaire to 335 churches regard-_ 
ing participation in United Nations Day 

United Nations Week and Israeli Sunday 
Results show that at least 148 Unitarian 
churches celebrated un Day, 81 celebrated — 
un Week, 39 (most of them west of the 

Mississippi) celebrated Israeli Sunday. The 
questionnaire also revealed that 114 con 
munities took part in these events, and 
at least 135 Unitarian churches used m 
terials prepared by the department. __ 
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The Interfaith Youth Council in Erie, Pa., 
met at the Unitarian Church to plan a 
special Thanksgiving service this fall. This 
picture was taken by The Erie Times, which 
explained to its readers, “Young people will 
do the entire planning and the conducting.” 
(Rev. Russell R: Bletzer is minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Erie. Left to right, 
seated, Janet Kelley, Protestant Youth Coun- 
cil; Frances Gambill, Booker T. Washington 
Center; Lois Lipkin, Jewish Youth Council. 
Standing, Dick Black, First Unitarian 
Church; and Robert Rosenthal of the Jewish 
Youth Council. 


UNITARIAN AUTHORS: Five Unitarian 
ministers are represented in a new book, 
“Sermons of Goodwill” edited by Guy Emery 
Shipler and published by Association Press, 
a review of which has been written for 
The Register by Rev. Charles Girelius of 
Barneveld, New York. Unitarian authors 
represented are: Rev. Harry C. Meserve of 
Buffalo; Rev. Carl Albert Seaward of Dor- 
chester; Rev. W. Ellis Davies of Orange; 
Rey. Charles C. G. Manker of El Paso; and 
Rey. Edwin T. Buehrer of Chicago. 


SERMON OF THE WEEK: The sermon 
broadcast by The Churchman as Sermon of 
the Week of United Nations Sunday was 
“America and Her Soul” by Rev. Charles G. 
Girelius, minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Barneveld, N. Y. 


INTERIM: Rev. Cletus Hirschy has been 
secured by the First Parish Church. United 
(Congregational - Unitarian) of Westford, 
., as interim minister for this year... . 
The First Congregational (Unitarian) Parish 
it Brookfield, Mass., has secured the serv- 
ces of Douglas C. Morse, a student minister, 
© moved from Bangor Seminary. 


C CARD RETURNS: As of January 3, 
tibutions for the 1948 Unitarian Service 
ee Christmas cards totaled over 
Typical of the many messages 
mpanying the gifts was a letter from a 
rm woman, who wrote,- “Dear Little 
+ or Girl: This is a small token of my love 
uu. . . . I wish for you a better year of 


Child Care Continues 
With Help of Texans 


Through the generosity of Texas residents, 
sufficient funds have been raised to continue 


' . for the next four months the year-old child 


care center, operated for children of migrant 
workers in Harlingen by the Home Projects 
department of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. Other programs conducted in the 
Rio Grande Valley, including the Southwest 
Area office, have been concluded. 


A local Harlingen committee, organized : 


to assume responsibility for operating the 
center in 1949, will raise 50 per cent of the 
funds. The Service Committee will provide 
the remainder. Indications are that the 
Texas group in the future will assume full 
responsibility of financing as well as operat- 
ing and administering the center, which was 
organized as a demonstration project in the 
hope that it would be continued by a local 
group on a permanent basis. 


The Southwest area office was established 
for the dual purpose of providing direct 
social services to agricultural workers and 
interpreting the problems involved in the 
contacts between Anglo-Americans’ and 
Latin Americans. The office has operated 
on a non-sectarian basis, a program integrat- 
ing child care, case and group work, voca- 
tional education, English language instruc- 
tion, sociological research, preventive health 
services, interpretation and community or- 
ganization. During the past year, the pro- 
gram has been located in the farm labor 
supply centers of McAllen and Harlingen, 
Texas, and at the Mexican Christian Institute 
in San Antonio. 


The child care center, granted a license by 
the Texas State Department of Welfare is 
located at the Cameron County Labor Camp 
in Harlingen. Between 35-40 children have 
been served daily during the past year. Chil- 
dren between the ages of two and six attend 
the center from 8:30 A. M. to 4:30 P. M. 
Monday through Friday. 

The daily routine includes directed play, 
creative handwork, outdoor games, instruc- 
tion in numbers and the alphabet. Fruit or 
vegetable juice with cod liver oil is served 
in the morning, followed by a well-balanced 
noon meal and a nap. More milk is provided 
in the afternoon, preceding a supervised play 
program. 


Each child receives the appropriate im- 
munizations in connection with the health 
program. Increase in weight has been noted 
as well as a general increase in alertness and 
ability to get along with other children. 


A mother’s club was formed and has 
proved to be an excellent means of improv- 
ing child care standards in the home. 


CALLS: Rey. George A. Riley, formerly of 
Clinton, Mass., to the first Congregational 
Society (Unitarian) of Castine, Me. ... 
Rev. Charles DeVries of West Upton, Mass., 
to the churches of Brewster and Chatham, 
Mass. . . . Rev. Cletus Hirschy as interim 
minister, to the First Parish Church, United 
(Congregational-Unitarian) of Westford, 
Mass. . . . Rev. Alfred Stiernotte, student at 
Harvard Divinity School, as supply minister, 
to the Unitarian Church at Bedford, Mass. 


Soran 


A net profit of about $150 was made at the 
table displaying painted-ware like that 
shown in the cut, and despite torrential rains, 
the two-day bazaar conducted recently by 
the Baltimore Unitarian Church (Rev. W. 
Waldemar Argow) had total net profits of 
about $1200. Biggest money-maker was the 
Soup to Nuts department (the food table) 
which cleared over $270. Through the 
efforts of Miss Hollis Atkinson, chairman of 
the church publicity committee, special 
articles appeared in local society columns, 
Women’s Club news in Sunday editions and 
monthly sectional magazine, radio spot an- 
nouncements, comment by a local columnist, 
and the customary news coverage. (picture 
credit: Baltimore News-Post). 


NEW LINCOLN STAMP: When a new 3¢ 
postage stamp commemorating the 85th an- 
niversary of the Gettysburgh speech was 
issued, Rev. Charles A. Engvall, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Niagara Falls, 
was quoted in the Niagara Falls papers as 
characterizing the stamp as “the most im- 
portant in the world” because of its impli- 
cations for democracy. Mr. Engvall sug- 
gested that the “of the people” phrase may 
have been taken from Theodore Parker, the 
great Unitarian minister who used it thirteen 
times in sermons of his own. 


RAPS FRATERNITY DISCRIMINATION: 
Kurt C. Lauter, president of the Flatbush 
Unitarian Church (Rev. Karl M. C. Chwo- 
rowsky), recently wrote a_firmly-worded 
letter to the editor of his college fraternity 
publication urging removal of fraternity re- 
strictions against Negroes. This was done in 
connection with the suspension of an Am- 
herst College fraternity chapter for admitting 
a Negro. In his letter, Mr: Lauter laid down 
a plan of action for attacking discrimination 
in fraternities at next year’s meeting of the 
National Inter-fraternity Conference. 


RETURNS TO POLAND: Dorothea B. 
Jones, usc director for Poland, who has been 
in Boston for a six weeks’ leave of absence, 
has returned to Kosciuszko Hospital in 
Piekary Slaskie. 
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Standing before the 12-foot mural, which 
is a copy of the large polar projection 
behind the speaker's rostrum at the 
United Nations Assembly Hail, is Rev. 
M. McKarl Nielsen, minister of the Uni- 
tarian church in Albany, where the mural 
appears in the parish house. Land areas 
are shown in green, water areas in two 
shades of blue, and rivers in black. . . . 
No national boundaries are suggested in 
this One World. Flags of the United 
Nations in color border the base. A 
letter from Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
congratulates the Albany church on its 
“efforts to cultivate sympathy and under- 
standing for other nations and peoples.” 


ONE WORLD ENSEMBLE: More than 
1800 people attended a concert in Chicago 
during United Nations week, sponsored by 
one of the newest Unitarian churches—the 
Free Religious Fellowship of Chicago (Uni- 
tarian) under the leadership of Rev. Lewis 
A. McGee, The Chicago chapter of the un 
listed the concert as one of the major events 
of the week, and the stage of Orchestra Hall 
was decorated with flags of member nations. 
The Ensemble was composed of a Japanese- 
American soprano—Hideko Yoshino; a 
Scotch-Irish contralto—Elizabeth Dunning; 
a Negro tenor—Napoleon Reed; and an 
English-American basso-cantante — Burton 
Cornwall. A great deal of good will for the 
Free Religious Fellowship was developed 
and both Mr. McGee and Dr. Preston Brad- 
ley took part in the ceremonies. 


CALLS: Dr. Homer Jack, Executive Secre- 
tary for the Chicago Council Against Racial 
and Religious Discrimination since 1944, ac- 
cepted a call to the Church of All Souls at 
Evanston, Ill. as full-time minister and be- 
gan his duties on November 15, Mr. Jesse 
Roy Dom, who studied at the Harvard Di- 
vinity School, is the new minster of the 
First Unitarian Society of Hudson, Mass. 
Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, who recently retired 
from the active ministry, has begun his 
duties as Interim Minister of the Unitarian 
church in Carlisle, Mass. The First Parish 
of Northfield, Mass., has called Rev. Richard 
Sechrist, a student of the Harvard Divinity 
School, who has already begun his duties 
there. 
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Nominating Committee Submits Names 


In accordance with the By-Laws of the 
American Unitarian Association, the Nomi- 
nating Committee lists the following nomi- 
nees for election at the annual meeting in 
Boston, May 28, 1949. 

Nine Regional Vice-Presidents to Serve for 
One Year ‘ 

Rev. Edwin Burdette Backus, Indian- 

apolis, Ind. 

Albert Bowen, Boulder, Colo. 

Rev. Angus deM. Cameron, Montreal, 

Can. : 

Nathaniel L. Harris, Dedham, Mass. 

Leonard M. Hunting, Portland, Oregon. 

Roger D. Johnson, Richmond, Va. 

Oscar S. Nelson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kenneth B. White, Dallas, Texas. 

Douglas B, Whiting, Concord, N. H. 

Six Directors to Serve for Three Years 

Lawrence G. Brooks, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. James T. Denton, Hancock Point, : 


Maine. 

Thomas F. Peterson, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rev. Harry C. Meserve, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rev. Wallace W. Robbins, Chicago, Il. 

Mrs. James H. Wolfe, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Two Directors to Serve for One Year 

Otto T. Gilmore, Boston, Mass. 
Representing all societies and agencies 
of primary interest to the Association or 
its constituent members which are dedi- 
cated to the social expression of re- 
ligion. 

Warren B. Walsh, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Representing all schools, colleges, and 
other educational agencies of primary 
interest to the Association or its con- 
stituent members, 

Biographical information on the candi- 
dates nominated will appear in the March 
issue of The Register. 

Submitted by the Nominating Committee: 

Sanford Bates, Irving D. Dawes, Mrs. 
Kenneth McDougall, Frederic G. Melcher, 
Tracy M. Pullman, Thaddeus B. Clark, ex- 
officio, representing the Unitarian Ministers 
Association; Kurt L. Hanslowe, ex-officio, 
representing the American Unitarian Youth; 
Mrs. George W. Pieksen, ex-officio, repre- 
senting the General Alliance; Dwight S. 


Strong, ex-officio, representing the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League; Alfred F. Whitman, 
Chairman. 

Article X, Section 7, of the By-Laws of the 
American Unitarian Association reads as follows: — 

“Nominations for any and all officers, directors, 
and committees shall be published at least ninety 
days prior to the date of election. Additional Nomi- 
nations may made through nomination papers 
signed by fifty adult voting members, of whom not 
more than five shall be members of any one con- 


_ Stituent society, and such nominations when reported 


to the Secretary of the Association not less than 
sixty days prior to the date of the meeting at which 
they are to be voted upon shall be placed upon the 
official ballot for said meeting.” ig 

The Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association will be held on Monday, May 23 1949. 


As has been the custom in past years, this 
report lists also the following additional 
nominees for election at the annual meetin: 
in Boston, May 23, 1949: . 
Rev. Fred I Cairns, Needham, Mass. 
Nominated by the Unitarian Ministers 
Association. 

Mrs. George W. Pieksen, St. Louis, Mo., 
Nominated by the General Alliance. 

Dwight S. Strong, Boston, Mass., 
Nominated by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

Kurt L. Hanslowe, Cambridge, Mass., 
Nominated by the American Unitarian 
Youth. 


For purposes of nominating a Moderator, 
members of the Business Committee, the 
Program Committee, the Nominating Com- 
mittee, and the Commission on Planning and 
Review, to be elected by the General Con- 
ference in August, 1949, the present Nomi- 
nating Committee will meet on March 10, 
The Committee will be glad to have sug- 
gestions, together with information concern- 
ing the interests and activities of the per- 
sons proposed. Please send to the Nomi- 
nating Committee at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton 8. 

ALFRED F. WHITMAN, Chairmar 


The Unitarian Christian Fellowship has 
named Rev. John C. Petrie, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church (Unitarian-Congre- 
gational) of Houston, as regional vice-chair- 
man of the southwest “to combat the 
anti-Christian trend in the Unitarian church,’ 
reports the newsletter of the Unitarian Fel. 
lowship of Beaumont, Texas. 


Brotherhood Not News! 


Recently the “In the Wind” Department 
of The ‘Nation called attention of readers to 
the fact that Rev. David Rhys Williams, 
minister of the Unitarian Church of Roches- 
ter had issued a Christmas-Hanukkah Saluta- 
tion to Israel in its church newsletter. Ap- 
parently the editors of The Nation con- 
sidered this somewhat unusual; but they 
were reminded immediately by letter* that 
cooperation between Unitarian and Jewish 
groups is extremely common. The Flatbush 
Unitarian Church (Rev. Karl M. Chworow- 
sky) was the first in the nation to salute the 
new government of Israel; Hanukkah is 
regularly—and publicly—hailed there. The 
Unitarian Church of Indianapolis (Rev. Bur- 
dette Backus) held a joint Christmas-Hanuk- 
kah celebration on December 26. The Uni- 
tarian Church of Northampton, Mass., (Rev. 
Eugene Luening), in his weekly newsletter, 
announced a special Hanukkah sermon for 


December 26. Scores of Unitarian churche: 
from coast to coast recently displayed greet. 
ings printed in Hebrew in the Wayside Pul. 
pits outside the buildings. Not long ago ¢ 
Seder service was jointly celebrated by the 
Berkeley Unitarian Church (Rev. J. Ray: 
mond Cope) and the Hillel Foundation. Or 
December 10, Rev. Walter Donald Kring o! 
the Worcester Unitarian Church preachec 
the sermon in Temple Emanuel. A few 
weeks ago Rev. Arthur N. Moore, Unitariar 
minister of Portland, Me., helped instal 
Rabbi Ephraim J. Bennet of Temple Bet 
El. Religious tolerance and understandin 
are not so rare in America, the record shows 
if we had a complete report of all the Christ 
mas-Hanukkah observations in which Un 
tarian churches from coast to coast toc 
part last year, the documentation might 


surprising. 


® Published in the Jan. 15 issue. ag 


_ The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association met on Wednesday, 
ry 5, and in a long session which ran 
through the entire day and early evening 
transacted a number of very important items 
f business. Thirty-three of the 87 mem- 
bers of the Board were present. 
_ Prompted by an editorial in The Christian 
Register by Professor Warren B. Walsh of 
the ava Board, discussion was held in re- 
a to the precise functions and responsi- 
bilities of the Executive Committee and the 
relation of the Committee to the full Board. 
The Chairman of the Board reported in 
regard to steps taken by the Unitarian Ser- 
e Committee as a result of the action of 
the Board in October relative to the incor- 
poration of the Committee. Mr. Bragg, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Service Committee, 
also brought the Board up to date on the 
Committee’s plans and program. 
_A publishing project of the Beacon Press 
was thoroughly discussed, and the previous 
referral of it by the Executive Committee 
was allowed to stand. 
_ A communication was received from the 
Committee on an Interdenominational Ac- 
tion Project, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 
Chairman, and was read and approved by 
the Board. 
_ A communication was received from the 
Cambridge Ministers’ Association in regard 
to increasing the pensions of all our min- 
isters, and was referred after some discus- 
sion to the Pension Society. 
_ The revised budget was presented by the 
Chairman of the Budget Committee and 
was thoroughly reviewed, following which 
said budget, calling for a number of reduc- 
tions for the remainder of the fiscal year, 
was adopted. 
' Suggestions relative to local ministers and 
laity extending hospitality to distant direc- 
tors were received with approval as a pos- 
sible means of reducing the expenses of 
Board meetings. 
_ After some discussion of all proposals 
made by the Director of the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal it was voted that the Chair- 
man appoint a committee to consider put- 
ting the Appeal on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
ch committee would report back to the 
oard. It was also voted that the ava, at 
ie request of the Appeal, agrees to accept 
its share in underwriting the necessary mini- 
mum. budgets of the regional areas and 
imerican Unitarian Youth for the year end- 
ing April 30, 1949, provided that the Asso- 
sation’ liability under this vote does not 
ceed $15,000. It was understood that this 
does not commit the Association to any 
ticular plan for payment of the sum that 
y be necessary. The United Appeal is 
other denominational agencies for 
w underwriting. 


sLuTIONS to be brought before the 
. Annual Meeting must be filed with 
_ Business Committee, 25 Beacon 
zet, Boston 8, on or before March 25, 
. (By-laws, Article vu, Section 6.) 
. Ce e e e 
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AUA Board Acts On Varied Problems 


Also in connection with the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal it was resolved that each 
member of the Board of Directors actively 
participate in the current fund-raising cam- 
paign to the best of his or her ability in the 
following manner: (a) To raise a minimum 
of $350 in the name of the United Unitarian 
Appeal, this sum to be above and beyond 
contributions which have been or may be 
made to the Appeal through local church 
giving. (b) To supply to the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal within the next thirty days the 
names of at least three other religious lib- 
erals or “fringe” Unitarians—persons who are 
not actively associated with local churches 
but whose interest and participation might 
be stimulated if approached by regional 
representatives or by Appeal representatives. 


A request of the Norfolk-Suffolk Confer- 
ence for recognition as a sub-regional area 
was laid on the table until the March meet- 
ing. 

In response to a request of the Division 
of Churches it was voted to recommend to 
the Budget Committee that the allocation 
for the Department of Church Extension in 
next years budget be not less than the 
1948-49 budget before the cuts were made. 


The Board welcomed to membership in 
the Association seven new Fellowship Units, 
as follows: Balboa, Canal Zone; Blooming- 
ton, Ind.; Laguna Beach, Cal.; Lehigh Val- 
ley, Penn.; Mercer Island, Wash.; Monroe, 
N. C.; and Richland, Wash. 


A report from a Committee on an Annual 
Award for service in the cause of liberal re- 
ligion was received. It was voted to initiate 
a policy of making such an award. A small 
rotating committee responsible for carrying 
out this recommendation was appointed con- 
sisting of Rev. Dana McLean Greeley for a 
three-year term, Mr. Leonard M. Hunting 
for a two-year term, and Rev. E. Burdette 
Backus for a one-year term. Suggestions for 
recipients for such an award for this year 
would be welcomed at once by members of 
the committee. 


At the suggestion of the Department of 
Adult Education and Social Relations and 
the World Order Commission a resolution 
in support of Conscientious Objectors was 
passed. 


It was the sense of the meeting that the 
question of the relation of the Association to 
the Regional Areas should be referred to the 
Executive Committee for study. 


The Board went into Executive Session 
following the afternoon recess. O. T. Gil- 
more, Chairman of the special committee 
appointed by the Board to present sugges- 
tions for nominations for the offices of Presi- 
dent, Secretary, and Treasurer, reported for 
the Committee. After thorough considera- 
tion of the suggestions of this Committee, 


_ Dr. Frederick May Eliot was renominated 


for the office of President of the Association. 
The meeting also voted to authorize the ap- 
pointment of an executive vice-president of 
the Association after consultation with Dr. 
Eliot. Rev, Dana McLean Greeley was re- 
nominated for the office of Secretary. 


No final action was taken relative to the 
office of Treasurer. It was voted to request 


4 

the Chairman of the Board to appoint a 
committee of three to seek a Treasurer and 
to report to the Executive Committee in the . 
near future. The Executive Committee was 
asked then to assume responsibility for the 
nomination, i 

DANA MCLEAN GREELEY, Secretary 


AUA Officers Nominated 


In accordance with the By-Laws of the 
Association, the Board of Directors presents 
the following nominations for officers of the 
Association for the four-year term beginning 
in May, 1949: 

For President—Frederick May Eliot 

For Secretary—Dana McLean Greeley 

DANA MCLEAN GREELEY, Secretary 


Wide public attention was attracted to the 
outdoor Nativity Tableau presented by the 
Religious Education Committee of the First 
Parish Unitarian Church of Scituate, Mass., 
recently. It was the first local project of its 
kind. Following a carol concert at the 
church under the leadership of Rev. Leon | 
Converse Fay, minister, a procession 
marched across the street to the old Cud- 
worth Barn, the property of the Scituate 
Historical Society. A star shone over the 
barn; the Lawson Tower Bells rang out with 
carols; and children of the Junior Church 
presented the manger scene with costumes 
and animal models. Chairman of the Com- 
mittee presenting the scene was Richard E. 
Burt; and costumes and models were de- 
signed and arranged by Mrs. Harold 
Clement, art director of the Junior Church. 
(Photo courtesy of the Quincy Patriot 
Ledger. ) 


MITTEN TREE: Members of the Church 
School at Fort Worth (Rev. G. Richard 
Kuch), realizing that children in Europe 
this winter may be cold, recently sponsored 
a Mitten Tree on which they hung pairs of 
used or new mittens to be sent overseas. 
Parents and other adults were invited to 
share in decorating the tree, which was prac- 
tically buried by the time they got through. 


EUROPE BOUND? Any youth interested in 
going to Europe this summer are urged to 
contact avy headquarters. Arrangements are 
being made through the International Reli- 
gious Fellowship for workcamps and attend- 
ance at the mr Conference in Holland. 
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USC To Raise Emergency Funds 


In order to help the newly-incorporated 
Unitarian Service Committee to reach a 
sound financial basis during its present emer- 
gency, the fourteen participating agencies 
of the United Unitarian Appeal have agreed 
to a plan whereby the usc may undertake 
to raise funds among Unitarians and non- 
Unitarians. This will be done in complete 
cooperation with the United Appeal, and 
the vua directors will approve in advance 
any special plans suggested by the Service 
Committee. 


The usc will request special extra finan- 
cial help from churches which feel that they 
can afford this without diminishing their 
contribution to the Appeal. No action of the 
Service Committee, it is stressed, is intended 
to weaken the uva; obviously the first re- 
sponsibility of the churches is to the denom- 
inational work as a whole. But if, over 
and above contributions to the general Ap- 
peal, individuals and churches feel, able and 
willing to donate extra funds to help the 
Service Committee in its present straighten- 
ed finances, they will be given an urgent 
opportunity to make their contributions 
count heavily this year. 

Any extra fund-raising by the Service 
Committee will be timed so as not to con- 
flict with the United Appeal campaigns, it 


> at 


has been agreed. The usc is primarily seek- 
ing special personal gifts in large amounts, 
and may use direct mail to do so. The Serv- 
ice Committee has agreed to inform the 
Appeal in advance of any strategy it intends 
to implement, and will act only after uva 
approval has been gained. 

Unitarian donations earmarked for the 
Service Committee will be credited to local 
churches as contributions toward the Appeal 


goal, but will, of course, be turned over. to © 


the use of the usc, as marked. All dona- 
tions from individuals to the usc are to be 
recorded with the vva for this purpose. In 
the event that there is any question about 
earmarking, the donor’s wish will naturally 
be respected. 

This cooperative venture, it is hoped, will 
help to speed the work of the Service Com- 


mittee without decreasing in any part the - 
goal of the United Appeal, and thus kill” 


two birds with one stone. After April 30 
of the current year, there will be a re- 
examination of Service Committee needs in 
connection with the Appeal, and new plans 
will be drawn up accordingly. 


(The complete text of the agreement be- 
tween the United Unitarian Appeal and the 
Unitarian Service Committee is available to 
those interested in examining it in detail.) 


Programs Benefit USC 


Among the denominational groups which 
contributed to the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee in special ways during the Christmas 
season was King’s Chapel School of Religion 
in Boston whose young members brought 
sweaters to their annual Yuletide party as 
their gift to children overseas. 

The sweater donation was part of a pro- 
gram being sponsored among Unitarian 
church schools by the Division of Education 
of the ava. Nearly 1000 sweaters for usc 
distribution abroad already have been con- 
tributed by 51 church schools throughout 
the country. 

As its Christmas contribution, the Service 
Committee of the First Parish Church in 
Medford, Mass., donated five dozen pairs of 
mittens to be distributed among displaced 
children’s homes operated by the usc in 
Germany. : 

The First Unitarian Church in Louisville, 
Ky., ran two ads in the Courier-Journal and 
the Louisville Times asking for contributions 
to the usc and the Christmas Eve vesper 
service sermon was on the same theme. 

The Unitarian Church of All Souls in New 
York collected gifts for children abroad dur- 
ing the annual candlelight service and 
nativity pageant, while in Richmond, Va., 
the First Unitarian Church used the usc 
Christmas cards for a special holiday offering 
for the Committee. 


FAMILY LIFE CONFERENCE: Rev. Ed- 
win H. Wilson, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Salt Lake City, was a key- 
note speaker at the Utah Conference on 
Family Life meeting, at the University of 
Utah for a two-day institute recently. 
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UNITARIANS PROTEST: When Josef 
Cardinal Mindszenty, Catholic primate of 
Hungary, was arrested recently The Boston 
Herald asked for comment from outstanding 
religious leaders in the community: Arch- 
bishop Cushing for the Catholics; Rabbi 
Herman Rubenovitz for the Jewish commu- 
nity; and Unitarian Frederick May Eliot, 
for the Protestants. The latter was quoted: 
“Among the bravest defenders of human 
dignity against the tyranny of insolent might 
have been certain great leaders of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church like Michael Cardinal 
Faulkner of Munich, and now Cardinal 


Mindszenty. They put every lover of free | 


religion and religious liberty infinitely in 
their debt, whether they resist the tyranny 
of nazism or communism.” 

A few days later, the same paper printed 
an interview with Dr. Alexander St. Ivanyi, 
now minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Jamaica Plain, “who knew Cardinal Minds- 
zenty intimately and termed the Hungarian 
Communist action against him ‘ridiculous.’ 
He perhaps better than anyone else in 
America today knows the true story behind 
the indictment of Cardinal Mindszenty, be- 
cause he not only worked closely with the 
prelate but was also the victim of a similar 
‘purge’ attempt. . . . Arrest of the Cardinal 
by Communist stooges there has served only 
to make the prelate a national hero and etch 
hatred for the Reds deeper into Hungarian 
hearts,” the interview asserted. 


ADD RADIO: Many requests for Uni- 
tarian literature are being received by Rev. 
Robert Murray Pratt, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church at Long Beach, Cal., as a re- 
sult of his radio broadcasting. Recently he 
appeared on the air for the fourteenth time. 


Photo by Lassar 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, watches the 
Mitten Tree ceremony at the Unitarian 
Church of Evanston. Children of the church 
school brought more than 100 pairs of mit- 
tens and attached them to a tree in a cere- 
mony witnessed by adults following the 
regular Sunday morning service. The mit- 
tens will be distributed among needy chil- 
dren in Europe by the Unitarian Service 
Committee. 


EDUCATION PARLEY: Rev. Horace 
F. Westwood of the Unitarian Society of 
Fairhaven, Mass., and Rev. Raymond B, 
Johnson, minister of the First Parish in 
Hingham, Mass., and chairman of the 
curriculum and worship committee of the 
Division of Education of the ava, were 
the principal speakers at the Channing 
Conference Religious Education Institute 
which was held at the First Congrega- 
tional Society in New Bedford recently. 
Unitarian ministers and church school 
teachers, as well as leading Unitarian 
officials from southern Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut took part 
in the conference. The New Bedford 
Standard-Times carried an article about 
the meeting, together with a picture of 
Mr. Johnson. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON | 
SINCE 1832 


Lowell Institute 
_ Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


Morals and Medical Care 


Feb. 28—Human Rights in Health, Life, 
and Death. Mar. 7—Our Right to Know 
the Medical Facts. Mar. 14—Our Right to 
Control Parenthood. Mar. 21—Our Right 
to Overcome Barren Love. Mar. 28—Our 
Right to Cease Reproducing. Apr. 4—Our 
Right to Die. 

_ Joseph Francis Fletcher, B.D., S.T.D 
Professor of Pastoral Theology and Social 


| Ethics in the Episcopal Theological School 
: in Cambridge. 
' 
b 


On Monday Afternoons 
At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o'clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., Minister Emeritus. Sunday service, 11 a.m. 
Church School, 9:45 a.m. Adult Bible Class, 10:00 
a.m. Gannett Club (college age), 6:00 p.m. Tues- 
days, Vesper Service, 5:30 p.m., Adult Education 
Program, 7:30 p.m. Wednesdays, Organ Music, 
12:00 noon. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 

TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.”’ Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D.D., Minister. Sunday service, 11:00 
a.m. Open daily, 9 am, to 5 p.m. Visit the 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D.D., Minister. Elwood E. Gas- 
kill, M.A. (Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Services, a.m. Tuesday-Friday 
noon worship with sermons by guest preachers. 
Monday 12:10 half hour of Organ Music. ALL 
ARE WELCOME. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m. 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office open 
daily 9 am. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, 
Executive Director. 
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: The New Revised 
; “STANDARD TESTAMENT 


can be ordered from 
_ MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
3 41 Bromfield st., Boston 8, Mass. 
Will be sent immediately. In accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
Scriptures at cost or at liberal discount, 
this Testament listed at $2.00 will be 
| mailed postpaid at $1.70. 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A Liserat Boarpinc ScHoor 
For Boys 10 to 18 
For InrorMATION WRITE TO 


‘HELL GRATWICK, Heapmasrer 


ated among the ro, cholla and palo 
erde in the foothills of the Tucson 
Mountains. 
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GORDON S. MARVEL, ARCHITECT. 


Because the Church of Our Father, (Unitarian) Newburgh, N. Y., (Rev. Francis M. 
Ruland) has increased its activities, as The Newburgh News recently pointed out, 
“to the point where present facilities are taxed to the limit,” plans have been com- 
pleted for the construction of a new wing and a fund-raising drive to bring in $45,000 
will be opened with a presentation of. “The Mikado” this month. The architect's 
drawing shows the church as it stands today (left) and the new wing (right) as it will 
look when completed. Said the News: “In 1946 there were three active organizations 
in connection with the church. At present there are eight . . . . The active adult 


membership has grown from 38 to 103... 


2”? 


Proctor Centennial Fund Reaches $107,000 


Century-old Proctor Academy celebrated 
the end of its Centennial fund-raising pro- 
gram at a banquet at the Academy recently, 
when the campaign chairman, Roland W. 
Burbank, announced that a total of $107,- 
000 had been pledged. The Associated 
Press distributed the news on its wire 
services, quoting the chairman that “con- 
tributions are still coming in every mail.” 
Rev. Bradford E. Gale, president of the 
Board of Trustees and minister of the Uni- 
tarian church at Salem, Mass., affixed the 
official school seal to a scroll listing names 
of contributors. 

Speakers included Governor-elect Sher- 
man Adams of New Hampshire and Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association. Address- 
ing members of the faculty and student 
body, Dr. Eliot said, commenting not only 
upon the Proctor anniversary but also upon 
the 50th birthday soon to be celebrated by 
the Hackley School: 


“Unitarians have always had a special 
interest in education, because the basic 
faith we call Unitarian requires a reliance 
upon education as the chief instrument for 
human advance. So far as educational in- 
stitutions are concerned, however, the gen- 
eral Unitarian concern for education has 
expressed itself in support of schools and 
colleges already established on a non-sec- 
tarian basis—with a few notable excep- 
tions. 

“Among these exceptions are the two 
schools for boys that today have a special 
claim upon Unitarians. One is Proctor 
Academy, in the hills of New Hampshire, 
which is now celebrating its one hundredth 
birthday; and the other is Hackley, about 
twenty miles Ae the Hudson from New 
York, which will shortly be celebrating its 
fiftieth anniversary. 


“Both are good schools, with extraordi- 
narily fine head-masters. Both do a first- 
rate educational job, as attested by the 
most competent experts. Both give to reli- 
gion a central place in the educational 
process—each of them having a young, com- 
petent, and successful Unitarian minister 
as chaplain. Neither of these schools is 
sectarian in spirit, but the Unitarian philos- 
ophy of life is dominant in both. They 
present religion as an honest, practical, 
happy experience which every normal 
young person can enjoy and profit by. They 
are admirable illustrations of how such a 
faith works and spreads. 

“Unitarians have the right to be proud 
of these schools, and Unitarians have a 
responsibility to give them generous and 
increasing support. There should be many 
more boys from Unitarian homes at both. 
There should be more churches support- 
ing annual scholarship grants at both 
schools. There should be more legacies 
for these schools in Unitarian wills. There 
should be more generous Unitarian gifts 
to the funds for expansion that both schools 
are raising. And there should be much 
more intensive effort on the part of Uni- 
tarians across the land in making Proctor 
and Hackley household words in Unitarian 
circles. 

“Such effort and generosity will pay royal 
dividends in terms of better citizenship and 
a more powerful religious influence in the 
America of the next fifty years.” 


INSTALLATIONS: Rev. Max D. Gaebler, 
at Davenport, Iowa, December 5. . . . Rev. 
Raymond Palmer, at Hinsdale, Ill., Decem- 
ber 19... . Rev. Heinz Rettig, at Newbury- 
port, Mass., January 16... . Rev. Frank O. 
Holmes, at Oklahoma City, Okla., January 
80. 
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CHURCH HELPS USC PROJECT: As this 
issue of The Christian Register goes to press, 
$1,700 has been raised by the “Christmas 
project” of the All Souls’ (Washington, 
D. C.) Overseas Relief Committee to be 
used to help finance the initial steps of a 
proposed child care and education institute 
being planned for Germany next summer by 
the Unitarian Service Committee. 

Comparing the institute to the “strikingly 
successful” medical missions, sponsored in 
the past by the usc, the Rev, Dr. A. Powell 
Davies minister of the Washington church, 
said, “It is our privilege and opportunity to 
help with something equally significant in 
the welfare field.” 


UNITARIAN AUTHOR: An aarticle by 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Los Angeles, entitled 
“What is Personal Religion?” appeared re- 
cently in The Churchman. The Unitarian 
author concluded, “There is no contradiction 
between progressive living and personal re- 
ligion. They are two sides of the same coin.” 


SUPPLY: Rev. Alfred Stiernotte is supply- 
ing the pulpit at the Unitarian Church in 
Bedford, Mass., for the time being, in con- 
junction with his studies at the Harvard 
Divinity School. 


“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 


gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards” 


Edward D. Johnson 


Edward D. Johnson, born at Methuen, 
Mass., August 6, 1876, took up the calling 
of the ministry later in life than many of us. 
His college career at Tufts had fitted him 
for teaching. He taught for some years at 
the high school in Youngstown, O. His 
early youth, and all his family associations, 
were connected with New England Uni- 
tarianism; his decision to change his calling 
was a mature decision. He studied at 
Meadville Theological School and at Har- 
vard Divinity School. 
Unitarianism as a cause. He entered: its 
service at the First Congregational Society 
in Salem, Mass., to contribute, and not 
merely to attain fame and a pulpit. 


He had many qualifications for a religious 
leader. Striking in appearance, experienced 
in judgment, gentle in manner, sincere in 


He was devoted to - 


ADVERTISEMENT 


ALLIED YOUTH-4 Significant Movement 


There are two chief reasons why young people drink. (1) They think it is the 
smart thing to do. (2) They lack adequate social and recreational opportunities, 
places to go where drinks are not served. 

Unable to recognize the danger signals, young potential alcoholics drink until 
they can no longer control their drinking. Those alcoholics who escape trouble in 
high school years meet it later when excessive drinking destroys individuals and 
families. 

Individuals who get through high school without drinking are less likely to have 
trouble later. They will have found a “dam of judgment” to meet adult drinking 
pressures. 

Thoughtful adults do not encourage teen agers to drink. The effect of even a 
small quantity of alcohol on immature bodies and minds may release inhibitions . 
lead to serious misconduct. 

Yet, in thousands of high schools, there may be NO education . . . no warning 
about possible effects from indulgence. This is true of the fine schools in wealthy 
communities as well as of the poorly financed schools. In schools from coast to coast 
.. . border to border . . . drunken antics of high school students make headlines. 
Most incidents can be hushed up—but records of juvenile and traffic courts tell the 
bitter stories of death and disaster brought on by youthful ignorance of the effects of 
alcohol. = 

The problem is real. It is here now. No community can say, “It can’t happen 
to our children.” 

This story is based on the thinking of Allied Youth—which works primarily in 
high schools where the social pressure to drink is first felt. AY doesn’t say, “thou 
shalt not.” It “accentuates the positive,” by finding ways to take the heat off young 
people. 

In sophisticated resort communities and backward consolidated schools, Allied 
Youth offers a sound program of alcohol-free recreation, plus the facts about alcohol. 

Youth responds eagerly—over two million have heard of AY messages and or- 
ganized hundreds of Posts, as the units are called. 

When the football and baseball captains, the fastest track man, the student with 
top scholastic honors, get together with the prettiest, most popular girls and organize 
an Allied Youth Post in a high school it is no longer smart to drink in that school! 

We of the Unitarian Temperance Society commend the Allied Youth program 
to youth and teen agers. Write us for material or write Allied Youth, 709 M St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8 
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every word and deed, he commanded instant 
respect from all whom he met. On closer 
acquaintance, other traits of -his character 
won for him loyal, deep friendships and 
a faithful following. He had a clean 
sense of humor, a warm feeling of fellow- 
ship, a critical and sure recognition for all 
that is cultured and refined and in accord 
with good taste. He loved classic literature. 
His sermons were literary and inspired by 
his intelligent understanding of rational re- 
ligion. He was not an orator. He was too 
sincere to use popular tricks in order to 
captivate a congregation. Sincere worship- 
ers, however, gained from him the religious 
uplift and enlightenment that makes of 
churchgoing something more rich than re- 
ligious entertainment. 


Edward Johnson was not just a pulpit- 
and-study-confined pastor. He knew his 
parish and called diligently on the sick and 
upon all whom he could help. He was be- 
loved by his people. He rendered distin- 
guished civic service whenever he saw the 
opportunity. At the time of the famous 
Salem fire, he served the Red Cross with 
most effective service. He was always on 
call for social and professional engagements. 
He enjoyed the comradeship of his fellow 
ministers and was ever loyal in attending 
conferences and institutes. 


He never married, but chose to be the de- 
voted son and brother in a close-knit family. 
His family, and his friends in Salem, in 
Urbana, Ill., and in Orange, N. J. (his pas- 
torates) and elsewhere will hold his memory 
in loving affection. After a short illness, he 
died December 5, 1948, in Methuen, Mass. 


W. S. N. 


Franklin Kent Gifford 


Franklin Kent Gifford died quietly in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts where he made 
his home, on Friday morning, November 26. 


Mr. Gifford was the son of Rev. Elisha 
Gifford, and after graduating from ‘Harvard 
College in 1884, studied at the Harvard 
Divinity School and the Crane Theological 
School at Tufts College and then entered 
the ministry. For twenty-one years, he 
served parishes in Winona, Minnesota; 
Dublin, New Hampshire; Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado; Laconia, New Hampshire; Sandwich, 
Massachusetts; and Farmington, Maine, 
after which he retired. } 


His dominant interests were the social 
application of religion and poetry. He also 
did some writing, having published 
novels under a pen name. 

Mr. Gifford was twice married; he is sur-_ 
vived only by three nephews and one niece. 

Memorial service was held in Crothers’ 
Chapel of the First Church in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts on Tuesday, November 30. 


DEE 


arger Fellowship 


Dedicates Organ 


The dedication of the organ of the Uni- 
tarian Church of the Larger Fellowship took 
place on Tuesday, November 23, in Eliot 
Hall, Boston. A congregation which filled 
the chapel participated. The organ is a 
Minshall-Estey electronic instrument, and 
was dedicated in memory of William Ware 
Locke, 1858-1945, minister-at-large, of 
whom is was said by Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, who gave the address of the occasion, 
“It was wholly characteristic that he should 
have shared the vision that created the Uni- 
tarian Church of the Larger Fellowship, and 
equally charactertistic that he should have 
given so generously to its support. I think 
he would have rejoiced that by his gener- 
osity the placing of this organ here—the very 
center of our widening Fellowship—was 
made possible.” A bronze marker on the 
organ bears Mr. Locke’s name. ; 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, minister of the 

church, conducted the service, which was 
arranged under the auspices of the Religious 
Arts Guild. William Ellis Weston played 
two selections for the organ prelude, and the 
choir of the Association under his direction 
sang “God is my Shepherd,” by Anton 
Dvorak. 
_ The prayer was spoken, in parts as fol- 
lows: “We pray that this organ be employed 
to bind all the parts together in the service 
of unity, and as we look up may we say, 
Thou art unto them as a very lovely song. 
Blessed be the power in music that reaches 
depths of the soul that lie beyond other in- 
fluences; and blessed be the quest of life 
and the consciousness of our life joined in 
concord with our fellow man.” 

Members of the Church of the Larger 
Fellowship in many parts of the world were 
informed in advance of the dedication and 
invited to attend. Several of them from New 
| ingland were present and others sent mes- 
sages that they were following the service 
from distant places with a sense of being 
present in the congregation. 

ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 
‘The Church of the Larger Fellowship provides 

rship and ministry for those who live where 
here are no Unitarian churches. Address the 


ister, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Hotel Bellevue 
iF On Beacon Gill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.00 up ~ 


PULPIT- CHOIR 

CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 

DOCT 


BABY-SITTING SERVICE: When a sur- 
vey in Jamaica Plain, Mass., showed that 
many young couples were staying away from 
church services because they did not feel 
like paying for a baby sitter, the Unitarian 
church (Rey. Alexander St.-Ivanyi) insti- 
tuted a baby-sitting service, and proceeded 
to advertise this prominently in the weekly 
newspaper notice. Baby-sitting is also 
offered during Women’s Alliance meetings. 
Time is donated by older members of the 
church school, the Teenage Club and mem- 
bers of the Alliance, under the supervision 
of the kindergarten leader, a professional 
teacher, the superintendent of the church 
school, a mother, and a representative of the 
Alliance. There have been “customers” 
ever since the service was inaugurated. The 
church has discovered that if the young 
mother has to stay home to take care of the 
child, then the husband usually stays with 
her; but if they can leave the youngster in 
competent hands, they not only come to 
church together, but also bring other mem- 
bers of the family with them, so that attend- 
ance is augmented by more than two people 
per baby. Children older than two are 
supervised in a kindergarten which is oper- 
ated at the same time as the morning service; 
and those two or younger have the volunteer 
care of the church baby sitters. The organ- 
ization plans to al a baby-sitting serv- 
ice for evenings on which church activities 
occur also, so successful has the scheme 
been. 


GRACIOUS LADY: The Boston Traveler 
“Gracious Ladies” column recently fea- 
tured Mrs. Dilworth Lupton, wife of the 
minister of Waltham’s First Unitarian 
Church where, according to the article, 
“, . . she is director of the church school, 
edits the weekly church calendar, and 
handles the church publicity, has been a 
resident of the watch city for a year, is 
president of the Waltham League of 
Women Voters, is a director of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Union of Greater 
Boston, an active member of the Alliance 
of Christian Women, and publicity chair- 
man for the Waltham branch of the 
Planned Parenthood League of Mass. . . .” 


REGIONAL PAPERS 


Middle Atlantic States 


UNDERSTANDING 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 
by Arthur E. Murphy 
THINKING AND ACTION IN 
LIBERAL RELIGION 
by Eduard C. Lindeman 


UNITARIAN OPPORTUNITY 
by H. M. Warren 


Three addresses in one booklet, entitled 


AGENDA FOR ADVANCING | 
UNITARIANISM 


Price 25c. Order singly or in quantity 
from Unitarian Regional Headquarters, 
10 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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NEW UNITARIAN COUNCIL: Recently 
formed in California was the Los Angeles 
County Unitarian Council, a group of four 
churches and two fellowships: Los Angeles, 
Santa Monica, Van Nuys, Long Beach, San 
Gabriel and Laguna Beach. Elected as officers 
were Rey. Stephen H. Fritchman, chairman, 
and Charles Morris, secretary. Mr. Fritch- 
man is minister of the Los Angeles Uni- 
tarian Church, and Mr. Morris a member of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church in Santa Monica. 
The chairman reports: “We supervise the 
student work program in the universities of 
the County, plan an annual Unitarian festi- 
val dinner, promote radio programs, publi- 
cations, new Unitarian fellowship groups, 
new church school work (notably at Laguna 
Beach under the Los Angeles Religious Edu- 
cation director, Robert C. Friend). It is a 
small council but coordinating all Unitarian 
growth here. Rev. Paul Henniges, now 
Director of the avy, was father of the idea.” 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES: A course in 
“Psychiatry and the Maturing Process” 
was presented by the Community Church 
of Boston recently. Classes were held 
at the Center and included the following 
subjects: “Infant and Pre-School Guid- 
ance”; “Guiding Childhood and Youth”; 
“Helping the College Student Adjust 
Himself”; “Vocational Adjustments”; and 
“Marriage and Family Counseling.” Well- 
known leaders in the fields of psychiatry 
and psychology acted as instructors. Rev. 
Donald Lothrop is the minister. 


MASS MAN 
and RELIGION 


By E. G. LEE 


A highly provocative and in- 
tensely interesting study of mod- 
ern man’s attitude to religion in a 
world which tends to become more 
and more secular in outlook. 

“The book is candid, courageous, 
and wholly contemporary. It is a 
very fair and pertinent criticism of 
the inadequacy of the myths of 
Liberal Protestantism, Pauline 
Calvinism and Catholicism.” 
—WILLARD L. SPERRY 

$2.50. 
At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


19 East 33rd St., New York.16, N. Y. 
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I of Every 8 New 


Unitarians Lives on Coast 

Of the new members added to Unitarian 
churches in the latest year for which figures 
are available, 12 per cent joined churches in 
the Pacific Coast Conference, according to 
data compiled by the Conference’s new Re- 
gional Director, Frank Ricker At the same 
time, he added, only 8 per cent of the alloca- 
tion in the United Unitarian Appeal for the 
current year goes to the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference. 

“For vigor and zeal I have never seen 
anything like the spirit of the Pacific Coast,” 
Mr. Ricker said. “In our area there are four 
of the new lay fellowships — more than any 
other region in the United States: at Rich- 
land, Wash., Mercer Island, Seattle; San 
Gabriel, Cal.; and Laguna Beach, Cal. 
Nearly every church in the area is gaining 
so fast that the buildings are becoming too 
small and the church schools are getting to 
be overcrowded. Next year there will have 
to be a lot of expansion in the building pro- 
grams in the Pacific area. Incidentally, the 
largest student program in the United States 
is in progress at the Berkeley, Cal., Church, 
which is on the campus of the University of 
California.” 

Plans for a full-scale promotion program 
in the area are being worked out by Mr. 
Ricker, who is assisted at the Regional Head- 
quarters by Miss Virginia Maxwell, formerly 
with the New England Council. 


FLORA BOARDMAN HORNER: Death 
came recently to Mrs. Horner in her 85th 
year, in Manchester, N. H. She was the 
wife of Rev. Thomas J. Horner, who was 
minister of the Unitarian church in Man- 
chester, N. H. The work of the Unitarian 
church was one of her prime interests 
throughout life. She accompanied her hus- 
band into pioneer work in the West. They 
later returned to the East and spent twelve 
years in Manchester. Mrs. Horner was 
church organist, director of the choir, presi- 
dent of 'the Alliance, director of the annual 
church fairs, director of dramatics and of a 
children’s symphony, and teacher of the 
kindergarten class. Manchester Unitarians 
remember her with gratitude. 
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Christian Register 
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the current Register at 20c each. 1 
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NEW SUBSCRIPTION 
Christian Register 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription starting 
with the next issue. I enclose $2 for 
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CRITICAL THINKING REQUESTED: 
Calling attention to an important message 
by Rev. Laurance I. Neale of the Unitarian 
Church of All Souls, N. Y., The New York 
Times recently devoted a two-column, two- 
line headline to a report of a sermon in 
which the Unitarian minister urged liberals 
to think straight. Said the Times, in part: 

“Mr. Neale listed some of the ‘neglected’ 
duties of liberals as keeping an open mind 
unbound by orthodoxy, forming one’s own 
opinions, and progressivism in politics with- 
out blindly following the party ‘lines’! 

““We liberals have not been alert to 


‘examine the causes we support and too 


often are swayed by the enthusiasms of 
friends or political campaigns,’ he charged, 
saying that in such situations liberals were 
guilty of totalitarian-like thinking which is 


‘never concerned with examining its own 


faith but only in propagating it and impos-— 


ing it on the rest of the world.’ 

““Surely the business of the liberal is to 
form a general approach to the problems of 
life of a free, objective, critical, unbiased 
inquiry, Mr. Neale added.” 


Sardines For USC 


More than 700 cases of Maine sardines 
whose protein and fat will help to combat 
deficiency diseases among war victims, have 
been pledged by Maine sardine packers for 
distribution in Europe by the Unitarian 
Service Committee, Inc. 

Initiator of the campaign is Arnold Vogl 
of the Riviera Packing Company, Eastport, 
Me. Vogl headed the efforts of the Maine 
sardine industry which last spring con- 
tributed to the Friendship Train a carload of 
sardines for similar overseas distribution by 
the Service Committee. 

This winter’s gift, which may total an- 
other carload or an approximate $10,000 
contribution, will be distributed abroad 
among the very needy. Last year’s donation 
of sardines helped to prevent in many in- 
stances the starvation of undernourished chil- 
dren and sick people regardless of nation- 
ality, creed, and race. 


AUY CONFERENCE: Approximately 150 
young people thronged into Milford, N. H., 
December 28, for the mid-winter New Eng- 
land Regional Conference of American 
Unitarian Youth. The girls and boys of 
high school age brought skates and skis and 
a lot of enthusiasm for about 50 hours of 
recreation, group workshops, discussion pe- 
riods and sports. Rev. Grant Haskell, for- 
mer Unitarian minister of Wilton, N. H., 
was one of the leaders of the conference. 
Much of the program centered around the 
workshops, discussion periods on American 
Unitarian Youth organization problems, and 
ways to make the groups of greater service 
to the church and their communities. 


CALLS: Rey. John W. Laws, formerly of 
Meadville, Pa., to the First Parish Church 
of Groton, Mass... . Rev Jom R. Clark to 
the Second Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian) in Concord, N. H. In addition to 


his work with the local church he will be’ 


minister-at-large for the State of New 
Hampshire. 


Religion Still a Best | 
Seller, Author Finds | 


That people everywhere are interested in 
religion is shown by the experience of the 
Unitarian author, Dr. Charles Francis Pot- 
ter, who 20 years ago produced The Story 
of Religion. On its 20th anniversary, the 
book was issued in a new edition of 20,000 
copies by Grosset and Dunlap, and the 
publisher stated that he believed the really 
large sales of the volume were in the future. 
. . . The book is being translated into Mah- 
ratti so that it may be read by the 5,000,000 
or so people speaking that language in cen- 
tral India; and is to be translated also 
in Portuguese in Sao Paulo, Brazil, because 
of its value in international good will and 
tolerance. It has already been seen in 
editions in Spanish and French—and even 


‘ into English (for the English publisher 


reset the entire book to avoid American- 
isms). a 

Dr. Potter is preparing a new volume, 
Our Neighbor’s Faith, which will be pub- 
lished by* Dutton; and he has been com- 
missioned to write a series of 12 articles 
under the general title, “The Religions of 
America” for one of the mass-circulation 
popular American magazines. In addition, 
he is writing a book on Euthanasia which 
has two publishers bidding for it (Dr. Pot- 
ter founded the Euthanasia Society of 
America in 1988). ane 

A former editor of The Register, Dr. 
Potter still writes book reviews for this 
journal (see his comments on The Heathens 
on p. 8). He is founder and leader of the 
Church of the Human Spirit in New York. 


SYMPOSIUM ON RELIGION: Recently 
the Weekend Magazine Section of The 
Daily Cardinal, published by the University 
of Wisconsin, carried a full-page in whi 
two men discussed the suggestion that a 
Department of Religion should be estab 
lished at the University of Wisconsin. The 
affirmative was taken by the Chaplain at the 
Episcopalian Student Center; and the nega 
tive was roundly upheld by Rev. Kenneth 
L. Patton, minister of the Madison Unitariar 
Church, who said, “What the United State: 
Supreme Court had to say about releasec 
time for religious education in grade ane 
high schools would apply in principle fe 
states’ supported universities also... . . i 
ing religion and public education is alwa 
a questionable business.” ; 


q 
4 
CIVIC LEADER: The new director of th 
San Diego Open Forum, it was reported 
the San Diego Union recently, is Rev. Pet 
H. Samsom, minister of the First Unitari 
Church. A series of discussions by nationall 
known speakers had been set up under Mi 
Samsom’s direction. Reported the Unio 
“Samsom has had wide experience in 

Forum field. He was moderator of © 
Pomona City Schools’ Adult Educa 
Forum for three years; in Riverside he 
rected the Riverside Town Meetings; ar 

San Diego he has moderated t 
Schools’ radio program, “The Junior T 
Meeting of the Air’ and other Forum { 
grams. . ny 


STARR KING 


(Continued from pase 25) 
ublican candidates, headed by Abraham 
incoln, were the only ones who could 
uarantee the preservation of the Union. 
With all his activity for the Union 
ause, he continued the work of his 
astorate, and his congregation grew in 
rength and in influence. 

‘In the election of 1860 Abraham 
incoln won the electoral votes of Cali- 
ynia. And Starr King’s activities had 
een a major contributing cause for that 
ictory. 

Lincoln was elected, but the assurance 
zat California would remain in the 
Inion was not by any means clear. The 
overnor and the majority members of 
he legislature belonged to the party 
f the South. 

Starr King’s lecturing and preaching 
ept on. There were more trips into 
he mountains, more along the coast. 
\nother election was shaping up. The 
tepublican candidate for governor in 
he election of September, 1861, was 
land Stanford, a member of King’s 
wn congregation. Meanwhile, on April 
2, the first guns of the War -be- 
ween the States were fired at Fort 
yumter. 

Secession for the Southern, slavehold- 
ng states was out of the talking stage. 
t was a reality with which California 
iad to contend. San Francisco was the 
enter of activities. The men of the 
Zast knew, as Henry Whitney Bellows 
aid: “As goes San Francisco so goes the 
state of California; and as goes Cali- 
ornia so goes the Pacific Coast.” 
Around Starr King gathered the 
eaders for the Union. The man who 
vad started on a lecture tour to speak 
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The man who had started on a lec- 
ture tour to speak his convictions 
had, within a year, become the man 
What Abraham Lincoln 


was to the loyal men of the nation, 


of destiny. 


Thomas Starr King was to the loyal 
men of the state. 


his convictions had, within a year, be- 
come the man of destiny. What 
Abraham Lincoln was to the loyal men 
of the nation, Thomas Starr King was to 
the loyal men of the state. His 
speeches, as they were transmitted by 
newspaper and telegraph across the con- 
tinent, gave strength to the loyalists of 
the Middle West and the East. 

September brought Leland Stanford’s 
election. From then on California was 
safely in the Union. 

The rest which he so sorely needed 
was not yet Starr King’s objective. He 
knew now that he was going to stay 
in San Francisco longer than the two 


years’ period to which he had pledged 


himself. In New York, Henry Whitney 
Bellows was organizing the United 
States Sanitary Commission, predeces- 


sor of the American Red Cross. He 
wrote Starr King for help. The Cali- 
fornia preacher pledged himself to raise 
$100,000 for the work. His method was 
lecturing coupled with canvassing. The 
money was raised. California’s example 
inspired the nation. 

The initial campaign 
money was needed. 
active. But other tasks were before 
him, too. His congregation was large 
and strong. A new church had to be 
built, and Starr King led the way. 


Parish duties kept increasing. The 
demands of the war pressed heavily 
upon him. Social problems were acute 
in the young state: the conditions of 
the Chinese immigrants were deplorable, 
the sufferings of the laboring men were 
intense. These commanded his con- 
cern. There were private charities, in- 
dividual needs. 

The few years passed. The energy 
was drained. On Sunday, February 
28, 1864, his church was closed. The 
preacher-patriot was ill: diphtheria, then 


over, more 


Starr King kept 


pneumonia. He had the will to resist, 
but not the strength. By Friday he 
was dead. He had lived barely forty 
years. 


California paid enduring tribute to 
the man who, more than any other had 
prevented her “and the whole Pacific 
Coast from falling into the gulf of dis- 
union.” Among the great mountain peaks 
of Yosemite National Park one of the 


Starr King 


noblest is called Mt. Starr King. 
Among the giant redwoods of the Mari- 
posa Sequoia Grove is one named after 
him. 

Near the entrance to San Francisco’s 
famed Golden Gate Park stands an im- 
pressive monument of him. His ashes 
lie in a marble sarcophagus by the side 
of The First Unitarian Church. 


The highest tribute of all came more 
than fifty years after his work was 
finished. The statues of two men from 
California were to be placed in the Na- 
tional Capital at Washington. The 
choices fell upon, first, the man who 
had opened the great area to its initial 
colonization, Father Junipero Serra, 
“The Founder of the Missions”—and then 
on the Rev. Thomas Starr King, late 
minister of The First Unitarian Church 
of San Francisco, who had “saved 
California for the Union.” 


YOUTH CANTEEN: Starting with a mem- 
bership of only eight young people, the avy 
group in the Westboro, Mass., Unitarian 
Church established a youth canteen in the 
town. Completely planned and financed by 
the Youth group, the Canteen opened to a 
full house of 75 people. In addition, this 
group, shortly after its formation, donated 
$40 to the church, raised by their own 
efforts. Other new groups at Westboro in- 
clude an Evening Alliance, a Laymen’s 
League, and two new Sunday School groups. 


ADULT STUDY GROUP: A new adult 
study group recently met for the first time in 
the recently completed parsonage of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Scituate, Mass., with Rev. 
and Mrs. Leon Converse Fay. It was voted 
that members should prepare papers inquir- 
ing into the beginnings of Unitarianism, and 
assignments for future meetings were given. 
Newspapers reporting the event stated that 
the first historical discussion was an en- 
thusiastic and exciting one. 
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GENERAL ALLIANCE 


The General Alliance is this year emphasizing the theme, “Practice Brotherhood 
Now.” As we try to carry out this belief, we look with appreciation to 
others who have advanced in this practice, among them the Presbyterian Church. 
We gain valuable insight into this mutual field of endeavor through our former 
program consultant, Margaret E. Kuhn who is now with the Division of Social 
Education and Action, Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church, USA. 


Binding Relationships 


by MARGARET E. KUHN 


FEBRUARY MARKS the yearly return of Brotherhood Month to remind us of the ways 
our lives are linked together, and of the binding relationships between members 
of the human family as children of one Father. 


It is a privilege to be asked to con- 
tribute to the Brotherhood issue of the 
Christian Register and to tell Alliance 
members some of the brotherhood con- 
cerns of Presbyterian women; for true 
brotherhood can be achieved only if all 
women unite in repudiating prejudice 
and discrimination, and work in positive 
ways for a cooperative world. 

Practical ways of working for “a non- 
segregated church in a non-segregated 
society” are being explered and debated 
by many groups and individuals in the 
Presbyterian Church tocay. Reports of 
commitment to a “brotherly religion” and 
“an inclusive fellowship” have come from 
big city churches and mountain mining 
missions, and have involved people of 
all ages within the church family. 

In every Presbyterial (an organiza- 
tion including every local women’s as- 
sociation within a county-wide area) 
there are social education and action 
secretaries; and the study of race rela- 
tions is one of their major responsibilities. 

Although the majority of Presbyterian 
churches and organizations within the 
church follow the pattern of segregation, 
a number of churches have a few mem- 
bers of minority groups as regular wor- 
shipers and many women are making 
concerted, courageous efforts to move as 
rapidly as possible away from separate- 
ness to full association of all Presbyterian 
groups. They have seen to it, for ex- 
ample, that all leadership _ training 
schools are inclusive with Negro, Orien- 
tal, Mexican women enrolled. A Negro 
woman serves with distinction and states- 
manship on the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. 

The women of the church have also let 
their light shine into the dark corners 
of the community where prejudice lurks. 
In Seattle the women’s associations of 


several churches expressed their con-, 


cern about the resettlement of Japanese- 
Americans following their evacuation 
from the Relocation Centers. They 
were determined to make room for them 
in the town, even though the city 
fathers were equally determined to keep 
them out! So it was the women who 
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urged the churches to open their doors 
to Japanese Christians, and who were 


on hand to welcome them as members. 


of the Presbyterian family. It was the 
women who engineered a_ successful 
buying campaign in the shops of 
Japanese businessmen and _ generally 
smoothed the way for their integration 
into community life. 

In recent years there have been in- 
terracial camps and vacation church 
schools, interracial and __ interfaith 
women’s groups meeting to worship and 
work on service projects, interracial 
Sunday Schools, interracial participation 
in the new interdenominational Fellow- 
ship churches. These activities have 
brought new vitality to the church. 

These have been bright and en- 
couraging signs, but there are practical 
difficulties in the way of achieving true 
brotherhood. And _ realistically these 


-have not been glossed over by the usual 


rationalizations and counsels of coward- 
ice: “We must not go too fast,” “The 
time is not ripe.” By General Assembly 
mandate an_ interboard, 
commission studied the dilemma of the 
church, recommended a bold laboratory 
experiment—the organization of the In- 
stitute on Racial and Cultural Relations, 
chartered to discover workable prin- 
ciples and techniques for putting Pres- 
byterian pronouncements into practice 
throughout the denomination. 

The Institute is directed by an in- 
terboard advisory committee of Negro 
and white ministers and lay leaders 
and staffed by two ministers, white and 
Negro. It sponsors laboratory work- 
shops bringing together minority groups, 
Caucasians, ministers and lay men and 
women. Each member of an Institute 
workshop has some leadership responsi- 
bility back home, also some experience in 
race relations. Each enrollee brings a 
specific problem on race which the 
workshop group attempts to solve. 
Through intensive study and full, demo- 
cratic discussion, the Institute pools ex- 
perience, works out social engineering 
techniques which are then made availa- 
ble to local church groups and are re- 


church-wide° 


corded for the denomination at large, 
Those who have had the specialized In- 
stitute training are expected to lead in 
working for community improvement in 
human relations,. for fair and undis- 
criminatory employment and educational 
practices and for the elimination of re- 
strictive covenants. They are also urged 
to pioneer in making their churches in- 
clusive bodies, looking to the democratic 
practices of the church itself and appli- 
cation of the principles of brotherly 
religion in the daily lives of its members. 


In a recent Institute workshop it was 
agreed that church leaders must be will 
ing to engage in “creative controversies, 
to regard differences of opinion as ar 
opportunity for personal growth, and 
also to adjust church programs to the 
changing requirements of the com- 
munity. Two churches in the Middle 
West, for example, serving exclusively 
white congregations, had refused to fol- 
low the usual procedure of “moving out’ 
when the neighborhood changed anc 
“Negroes moved in.” The minister anc 
lay leaders had _ studied populatior 
changes, following the premise that the 
church existed to serve the community 
and were integrating the Negro anc 
Japanese-American newcomers into the 
life and membership of the church. 


The women of the church, as parent: 
and Christian citizens are becoming 
aware of the efforts of the Institute 
Their leadership has been indispensable 
to the Institute staff in setting up. train 
ing courses, in opening their churches 
to interracial groups and in encouraging 
thoughtful inquiry by other ee 
groups into areas of racial tension. The 
staff in charge of the women’s wo! 
keenly realize what small progress ha 
been made thus far, what great problems 
are pressing for solution, what courage 
and conviction are required. Yet they 
are hopeful about the concern which i 
stirring many to new action. 4 


Presbyterian women are not attempt 
ing these things alone. Through coopera 
tive relationships with community group: 
and the United Council of Church 
Women they are practicing another fort 
of inclusiveness much needed in th 
divided world. 


s,s 


